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Detective Story 


I TER A FEW rejections. some writers begin to 
4 think there must be a mystery to selling manuscripts 
known only to the pros; that the writing business must be 
full of trade secrets to be “doped out”; that publishing 


isa conspirat vy of editors against new writers, until they 
find the Magic Key to Sales 

It just isn’t so. The criminal in most cases of manu- 
script rejection is the Least Suspected Person —- the 
author. His stories and books fail for reasons obscure 
to him but obvious to editors: he builds failure into 
them by weak technique or ignorance of his markets 

Preventing these crimes of rejection—this vast waste 
of ideas, time and talent—is my business. As editor, 
critic and agent, I have worked for years with hundreds of writers in every con- 
ceivable category of fiction and non-fiction, helping them to build their own suc- 
cesses from their own raw material, oftentimes rejected material. 

If you have a case of manuscript rejection right now, I'd be happy to have you 
send me the evidence. I’m an old hand at analyzing tougher cases than yours; and 
once your Case is reviewed and revised, my associates and I will carry your appeal 
to the right editors. representing your interests all the way 

his solid, réalistic approach may lack the glamor of easy appeals to your vanity 
The only difference is. our method works, because it starts with good « raftsmanship 
ind helps vou develop your own potentialities. And success follows achievement as 
night follows dav 





d idventure 
Thomas Allen, Ltd., .imerica ry, American Weekly, Arcadia House, Argosy 
achem Verlag drthur Barker Ltd arnes-Thomas Yoseloff, Brown Watson-Digit Books 
athol Digest, Challenge # Ven ristian Herald, Chuckle Weekly, Citadel Pre Climax 
Vast, Crown Publishe T. S. Denison, Dodd, Mead, Double-Action Westerns, Famous Western 
n Only, High Fidelit Houghton Mifflin, House @ Garden, Household, Ideal Romance, Intimate 
Herbert Jenkin Ltd., Journal of Lifetime 1 ng, Jupiter Books, Kiwan H. J. Kok, Ltd 
j ¢ Listen, Male, Mar Magazine, Men’s World, Men, Message, National 
Outdo Lif Book Clult Pathway Book Club, Perennial Pre 
} Popula Mecha G. P. Putnam's, Pyramid Books, Railroad 
John F. Ride Inc Sir Ski, Sportsmen’s Book Club, Stack 
nto Star Weekly, Twayne Publishers, D. Van Nostrand, Western 
an 1 1. Wyn, In Your Health, Yo Life, You Mind 
drama markets and have athliatior Hollywood, Paris, London. Mel 
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TERMS: Just $5.00 per manuscript covers my, prompt, professional evaluation of your 
book, story. article or script, with detailed comments. If salable, my associates and I will 
then agent vour work for you on straight 10% commission and refund your fee upon sale 
If it requires editing or rewriting I will make specific suggestions 

You will find us frank and friendly people to work with, efficient in submitting your 
work to the most likely editors by our private messenger service, and dependable for regular 
progress reports 


Professionals: Write me about your recent saes tor straight commission agenting 


Lambert Wilson Associates 


8 EAST 10th STREET . NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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WD's October Poetry Issue 
Dear Editor: 

Your poetry edition interested me keenly. In 
Georgie Starbuck Galbraith’s article I found the 
answer to a puzzle of long standing. She indicates 
that an unpromising first line usually turns an 
editor away. 

For years I’ve chuckled over Richard Armour’s 
verses, and I found his article helpful and encour- 
aging. I had almost decided to make a concen- 
trated effort to get my foot in the door of the mags 
that dropped me when writing for a shipyard dur- 
ing the war made me desert verse, Then I read Mr. 
Jerome’s article. To avoid ridicule maybe I should 
take up knitting. 

What the dickens! The uplift in Mr. Engle's 
article is sweeping over me. I feel a soul splurge 
coming on. I think I’ll grab my typewriter and 
assail Guerney Williams again. Among his numer- 
ous rejections are a couple of nibbles. 

_ Anyway, thank you, Mr. Editor, for the October 
Issue. 

Juiia Ossorn 

Rt. 7, Frederick, Md. 


Dear Editor: 


Selden Rodman’s interesting article in the Octo- 
ber issue of WD calls for one point of correction. 
Though he says that poetry of George Starbuck 
(which he justly praises) has not been antholo- 
gized, the fact is that the very poem from which 
he quoted (“Prognosis”) and also another were 
included in Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1958, 
edited by William Stanley Braithwaite and the 
undersigned. Mr. Starbuck’s title poem for his 
book, “Bone Thoughts,” also appeared in The 
Golden Year (1960), the anthology commemora- 
ting the 50th anniversary of the Poetry Society 
of America. 

Congratulations on your poetry issue! 

Marcaret Hatey CARPENTER 
1032 Cambridge Crescent 
Norfolk 8, Va. 


FREE LANCE MARKETS 
TOUGH TO CRACK? 


BONK! 


says Larston Farrar. I 
know hundreds of men 
and women who earn 
their living at free-lance 
wiiting. I myself made at 
least $18,000 in 1958 and 
expect to make more this year. Sure, it 
me years to learn the ins-and-outs of this 
rewarding profession. Now I’ve put my hard- 
won know-how and guidance into a step-by- 
step guide to help you get those checks com- 
ing in regularly, to help you be your own 
boss. Read this book with my compliments: 


“How to Make $18,000 
a Year Free-Lance Writing” 


This is the first “how-to” book on free-lance 
writing. It’s for people who want to write .. . 
and who want to make money at it. It tells 
you everything . . . from how to get story 
ideas . . . to how to slant a story for specific 
audiences and magazines. 


m reader. Why over-writing may 
Partial Contents be best for you. Ways to begin 
Money-Making Ideas. The ‘‘op- 


posites’ technique. Generating 
ideas from the newspapers. 
How to read for ideas. How 
the government bureau can 
give you story ideas. The $750 
idea born from a TV perform- 
er’s mistake. And much more. 
How to Research a Story. How 
to get profitable facts. 4 ways 
to get information easily. 
Little tricks for interviewing, 
etc. 

Writing Tips. How to hook the 


articles. How to keep readers 
interested all through your 
story. 9 ways to judge your 
article’s quality, etc. 
Slanting. Ideas for slanting a 
story toward a particular mag- 
azine. Tips on preparing ma- 
terial. Taboos to beware of. 
What editors won't print 
Writing for ‘‘group appeal.”’ 6 
pointers for use in slanting. 
Trade Secrets. How to give 
rejected articles a fresh start 
in life. Why newer magazines 
are easier to sell to. little 
idea that may give you a fresh 
slant in interviewing. 

And Hundreds of Other Point- 
ers: which reference works are 
best—where to sell your ma- 
terial—how to handle editors 
—should you have a literary 
agent?—how to protect your 
legal rights—fallow fields for 
free-lancers—handling “‘writing 
money”’ wisely—how to rec- 
ognize your “‘peak production”’ 
days—chapter on ghost-writing 
—how to publicize yourself— 
free lancer's tax advantages— 
10 basic ‘‘don’ts” in free-lance 
writing. And much more. 


288 Pages — 20 Chapters 
Use 10 Days FRE 


“==-SEND NO MONEY-~-~~-~-~-~-~=; 


Hawthorn Books, Inc., Dept. WD-1260 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


ea 


HOW TO MAKE $18,000 A YEAR 


Send m copy of 

FREE-LANCE WRITING for 10 Days’ FREE Use. Then, 
if I'm sure that this 1s the most practical book on writing, 
that it will help me become successful, I'll remit $4. 
(plus few cents postage) in full payment. Otherwise, I'll 
return book and owe not a cent. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


ZONE..... STATE 


SAVE: Send $4.95 » and we'll the 
SAK $4 5 oom. we'll pay postage. Refund 


es guaran 


Tue Warter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 40, No. 12. Second class postage paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. Copyright 1960 by F. & W. Publishing Corp. 





Dear Editor: 
The special poetry issue of WD is worth its 
weight in gold, and timed to a gnat’s bristle. To 
fully appreciate its mission, one should read every 
entry on the subject, and finish with a second read- 
ing of “What is Happening to Poetry?” by Robert 
Avrett. Not a word was wasted, and but one valu- 
able thought omitted. Poetry is not only a mirror 
of the time and condition under which it was 
written, but also a powerful influence over human 
emotion. 
C. E. McSLarrow 
3103 Wood St. 
Texarkana, Texas 


Dear Editor: 


To tell you the truth, we have been awaiting 
your “special poetry issue’? with a mingling of 
anticipation and trepidation, fearing that in the 
final analysis you would go the way of all the other 
“elite” with a long, loud anathema for the sincere 
and traditional. 


We are happy to note, however, that such is not 
the case. In fact, you give one of the most lucid 
pictures of the many possibilities of poetry, with 
the possible exception of the fantasy and science 
fiction element ‘in the genre, only briefly hinted at 
in your quotations from “Dr. Faustus’’ and “Locks- 
ley Hall,” that has ever been done 

LARRY AND 

DuveRNE Konrick FARSACE 
Editors: THE GoLDEN ATOM 
P.O. Box 1101 

Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Dear Editor: 


The October number on poetry is the best issue 
I’ve seen of any magazine. It was interesting, enter- 
taining, and informative from cover to cover. I 
shall put my copy with my group of favorite books 
and literary pieces. 

Certainly every poet and every reader of poetry 
should be grateful indeed to WriTeEr’s Dicest for 
the recognition of poetry’s worth. I hope you will 
now plan to have an annual all-poetry issue. This 
“first’’ of yours really shows that the endless hours 
of planning and making up the magazine really 
paid off. The group of articles are excellent; and 
it was so nice to have the “profiles” of the writers, 
too. I like that added “extra” help, also, of the 
editor’s note with the market lists. 

I hope Writer’s Dicest will receive a deluge 
of compliments on such a fine poetry issue. 

(Mrs.) ALotse Tracy 
447 Chestnut St. 
Bridgeport, Ill 


e Rather than devote one issue each year to 
poetry, we are adding a monthly poetry column to 
WD. It will cover technique, trends, markets, anal- 
ysis of poetry, discussions of poets, recent books on 
or of poetry and we will, of course, be glad to an- 
swer questions on poetry through the poetry col- 
umn.—Ed. 
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Dear Editor: 
Thanks to the Powers who had wisdom to in- 
clude the article, “What I Have Learned from 
Rejection Slips” in the October issue of Writrr’s 
Dicest, the special poetry edition. I believe it 
saved me from drowning in a sea of abjection. 

As I read through, “Are You a Poet?”’, I realized 
it wasn’t making much sense to me, but I pushed 
on. I waded into the “Light! Verse and Heavy Line 
Rates.” By the time I finished ‘“‘My Favorite Poem” 
I knew I was beyond my depth. I panicked through 
“Poetry and the Public,” grasping for any ray of 








hope. I went completely under with “What is Hap- If, as 
pening to Poetry?” { and) 
Then the “New York Market Letter” held ne wher 
up long enough to gain a little courage. I gamely 
struck out again in ‘Don’t Hide Your Light Verse a cen 
Under a Bushel.” “What Way I Write” sucked f TUR 
me down a second time. ‘Poetry in the Round’ devel 
only allowed a brief ray of hope. During ‘“‘A Poet’ eneiiee 


Palette’ my lungs almost burst and “The Bank- 
ruptcy of Modern Poetry” plunged me deen A 
deeper than ever before. Was there any chance at P 
all for me? whicl 

Then the miracle happened! I read, “What | film 
Have Learned from Rejection Slips.”’ I was saved 





. Even 
I had at last understood an article. Hurrah! 
Decidedly, the answer to Judson Jerome's ques- Cent 
tion, “Are You a Poet?” is a great big NO. amp! 
(Mrs.) Reta AssINck C 
oro 
296 Peter St. 
Markham, Ontario over 
Dear Editor: a ~ : ' 
In WD's Special Poetry Issue Judson Jerom milli 
wrote, “Scratch a cowboy, you find a Sandbure Is to 
scratch an engineer, you find Hart Crane: scratch poin 
your mother, you find Millay. : | 
There being no cowboys or engineers within cas! you 


scratching distance, I scratched my mother. But! igi 

didn’t find Millay. I found Dorothy Parker—she 

scratched back. BO! 
SPENCER A. SPENCER 





2438 N. Stevens Ave. — 

S. San Gabriel, Calif. refunc 

Dear Editor: STC 
If this were a telegram, it would read: $5 on 
To: Writer’s DicEst that 7 

Re your Special October Poetry Issue profes 

Thanks, thanks, thanks, thanks, thanks vision 


thanks, thanks, thanks, thanks, thanks! —we 





Mrs. Harry L. Potter will b 

601 First St. sag 

North Muskegon, Mich. nev 

‘ a ; PRC 

Do You Know of a Writers’ Club? legitis 
about 


We are currently preparing the 18th edition 0! 
the Writer's Market. If you know of Writes 
Clubs that are not listed in the last edition(1/™ 
revised), please ask the secretary of the unliste¢ 
organization to send for a form to use in order t0 
be included in the WM’s Writers’ Clubs section 








































41 YOUR MILLION WORDS 


from 


The PictureS in Your Head 
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If, as the Chinese say, every picture is worth a thousand words (or maybe ten thous- 
and) then you have your million words—in YOUR LATENT PICTURES. And 
‘Id ne [| where are those pictures? Right on the plate in your head that records pictures like 


pos a camera. All you have to do is develop them—BRING OUT THE LATENT PIC- 
sucked [| TURES. That was one of the secrets of Dickens—he recorded pictures in his head, 
rsd developed them, and turned them into wealth. And that is the secret of successful 

oets 
Bank- 


leen 





writers today. 


And that has always been the basis of the ALF backgrounds-into-career system 
which has brought sales to just about every important market — book, magazine, 
‘hat | film and TV—in the business: (Doubleday, S & S, Putnam, Norton, Saturday 
sci Evening Post, Redbook, Ladies’ Home Journal, Argosy, True, NBC, CBS, 20th- 
ques- Century Fox, MGM ... you name it, an ALF client has probably sold it). Latest ex- 
amples at press time: Rinehart (book); Alfred Hitchcock Presents (TV sale); 
Coronet and Popular Mechanics (magazine); Crown (book). A two-day total of 
over $2,000, not including royalties, subsidiary rights, foreign sales, ete. 


nce at 


What about the plate in your head? What about your latent pictures and your 
sailed million words? Well, one way to start developing the pictures—and the words— 


bure is to tell me about yourself when you send me your first scripts. That is the kickoff 
—_ point. We take it from there—werking from the inside — and of course helping 
ve you with the editorial going-over you can probably use. So—let’s start with YOU 


But | . . . and take it from there. Here’s how: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your expense. 
Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to editors. Fee 
refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer 
commissions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of 
$5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know 
that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest 
professional criticism of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive re- 
ants vision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth further effort 
5 —-we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be re- 
paired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 






PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a 
legitimate publisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me 
about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we'll get on with the business of career building. 






A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 








Title Bout 
Dear Editor: 


As a writer, I seldom have a bone to pick with 
editors. At the rates they pay me, I can’t afford 
to buy bones. 

But there’s one editorial habit which annoys me 
and I make no bones about it. That’s the little maz- 
ter of changing the titles of my stories. 


Now titles, I’ve been told, are important. True, 
they cannot be copyrighted—but this does not 
prevent motion picture studios, on occasicn, from 
paying up to $50,000 for certain titles (Les Girls, 
Wake Up And Live, etc.) even when they do not 
use the story. It has prevented them from paying 
me for at least three titles I used which promptly 
appeared on movies—T he Scarf, The Noose Hangs 
High, and It Happened Tomorrow. But I have 
managed to accepted this philosophically. In the 
words of that wise old ornithologist, James Audo- 
bon, ‘‘For some people, they sing.” 

From a practical working standpoint, however, 
we writers are aware that a good title sometimes 
means the difference between the sale or the re- 
jection of a story. For that reason we may spend a 
great deal of time and effort trying to find the best 
and most appropriate name before we christen a 
brain-child. 

As a writer of many years’ standing (to say 
nothing of several just lying down) I’ve discovered 
that many of my best story ideas first come to me 
in the form of a title. A catchy title makes for good 
inspiration. 

Now editors are well aware of these facts. Some 
of them used to be writers themselves (thus con- 
firming the theory of reincarnation: viz, that you 
can return to life as a lower animal in punishment 
for your sins in a previous existence). 


One might therefore imagine that the average 
editor would think twice before changing the title 
of a story he has accepted for publication. But on 
the basis of what has happened to some of my 
stories, the average editor apparently only thinks 
once—or not at all. If he did, he might not have 
taken my story in the first place, but let’s not go 
into that. 

Instead, let us examine a few horrible examples, 
taken from my files at Random, New Jersey. 

The mystery and detective story field is as good 
a place to begin as any. ALFreD HitcHcock 
printed an offbeat yarn of mine about a gambler 
who encountered the Goddess of Fortune. It 
seemed quite logical for me to call the story “Lady 
Luck,” since that’s what it happened to be about. 
But the editor decided on a reverse switch, and 
the yarn emerged as “Luck Is No Lady.” 

MANHUNT decided that “Asylum For The 
Night” (in which an escaped mental patient takes 
refuge in a private home for an evening) should 
become “Terror In The Night,” even though I 
thought they’d be crazy about the “Asylum” gag. 

Apparently there is often some confusion in 
editorial minds as to just what a story is actually 
saying. For ELLERY QUEEN I wrote about an old- 
time silent movie comic who revenges himself on 
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modern Hollywood. After much searching I came 
upon—and included in the heading—this quota- 
tion from the late Lon Chaney: 


A clown is funny in the circus ring, but 
what would be the normal reaction to opening 
a door at midnight and finding the same 
clown standing there in the moonlight? 


Naturally, I called my story “The Clown At 
Midnight.” Naturally, they printed it as “Sock 
Finish.” 

In order to outwit them and save my title, I had 
to use it on a horror-film article for Rocue. Here 
the editors kept the title but changed portions of 
the text. I tell you, it’s a conspiracy. 

Again in ELLERY QUEEN, my opus, “Betsy Blake 
Will Never Die!” turned into “Is Betsy Blake Still 
Alive?” Apparently somebody in the editorial de- 
partment decided to call the coroner's office, but 
there’s no sense holding a post-mortem over what 
happened. Particularly since, when the story be- 
came a television show last year, it was rechris- 
tened “Madame Mystery.” 

Besides, whodunnit editors aren’t the sole of- 
tenders. Ignoring how my detective novel, Call Me 
Faust, showed up in a magazine as “Once A 
Sucker” and in pocket books as Spiderweb, let's 
consider a few editorial transformations in the 
science fiction field. 

Here “The Top Ten” became “Terror Over Hol- 
lywood.” Apparently editors everywhere being the 
down-to-earth fellows they are, like to keep on 
terror firma whenever possible, or even when im- 
possible. Something which I called “He, She and 
It” appeared as “The Hungry House,” thus lousing 
up the title for another story I meant to write and 
which eventually emerged in print as “Edifice 
Complex.” 

An article, ““The Fan In The Grey Flannel Suit,” 
came out as “Some Of My Best Fans Are Friends’ 
—thus conveying a rather boastful, to say nothing 
of erroneous, impression to the readers. “What Of 
The Night?” emerged as “Daybroke,” which makes 
no sense to me at all. 

I must admit that in at least one instance I my- 
self requested a title-change. Some years ago I did 
a yarn which I labelled“Have Tux, Will Travel.” 
Shortly after the sale a book bearing the same 
title appeared. I hastily informed the editor and 
guess what happened? He printed my yarn 4 
“Have Tux, Will Travel.” 

General magazines carry on the tradition quite 
efficiently. For Arcosy I did a tale about a wily 
college professor who acted on an intuition. Natu- 
rally, I called it “The Professor Plays A Hunch. 
The editors decided I had written “The Egghead 
Plays It Square.”” Swanx bought a yarn about 4 
single young lady in enchanted sleep, but “Sleeping 
Beauty” multiplied into “The Sleeping Redheads. 
I wrote a yarn called “Have You Heard The One 
About—?” Apparently PLaysoy’s editors had, be 
cause they ran it as “The Traveling Salesman.” 


There’s no end to it, I guess, and no beginning, 
either. Because way back in 1941 I did a perfectly 
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sensible little piece about horror stories for 
Writer’s Dicest and they reached into thin air 
and came up with the title, “Yoohoo, Mr. Dela- 
corte!” To this day I don’t know who Mr, Dela- 
corte is, or was. [Mr. Delacorte in 1941 was Al- 
bert Delacorte, currently Chairman of the Board at 
Dell Publishing Co., Inc.—Editor’s note.} And I 
assure you that I am not and never have been the 
kind of a guy who goes around hollering ““Yoohoo!” 
at anybody. I haven’t lived in Hollywood that long. 


Speaking of Hollywood, I find the title-changing 
craze endemic out here in television and motion 
pictures circles. When Alfred Hitchcock bought my 
novel, Psycho, to film last year, his first concern was 
to find a new title for it. Psycho simply had no box- 
office appeal. Somehow or other, the production 
went through without anyone being able to decide 
on an appropriate substitute—and Psycho was re- 
leased to break box-office recor’- (My own sug- 
gestion, to call it Ben Hur, was politely ignored; 
some other wise guy named Lew Wallace picked 
this title up and made a fortune. ) 


In television, the mania for titles and title-chang- 
ing is sometimes ridiculous. I am currently writing 
my fifth or sixth script for a series which shall be 
nameless. This series is identified by a one-word 
title and the individual episodes are never given 
titles on the screen. Yet the producers insist on 
catchy and provocative titling—for their own files! 
I find it a bit unnerving to spend an hour or so to 
come up with a “Death And Texas” or “Beau And 
Arrow” which willl not even appear. Or to have 
such titles actually changed, even though they 
won’t ever appear. 


But I suppose editors have to do something to 
justify their existence, and title-changing is an easy 
out. I’m just waiting for them to discover Shake- 
speare. With the present vogue for re-issuing clas- 
sics, I look forward to such transformations as 
these: 


The Merchant of Venice The Flesh-Peddler 
Hamlet Denmark Is Rotten 
Othello The Moor The Merrier 
Twelfth Night The Evening Of January 6th 
King Lear I Was A Teen-Age Octogenarian 
Julius Caesar. .Will Success Spoil Mark Antony? 


No, as long as editors persist in changing As lou 
Like It to As I Want It, there’s no hope for us 
poor authors. 

Still, once in a while they do manage to come up 
with something which no writer, however gifted, 
could possibly equal. Once upon a time I sold a 
little philosophical tale which I called “The Hap- 
piest Man In The World”. The editor thought long 
and hard and then evolved a new title which 
caused me to realize the full meaning of the term, 
“editorial genius.” 


He called it, “Let’s Do It For Love.” 


Rospert BLocu 





Earns $60 Each Month 
in Spare Time 
—Writing the N. |. A. Way 


"Since | completed my first 
N.LA. lesson, | have sold over 
1000 articles and now earn $60 
writing in my spare time each 
month ... a fine supplement to 
my regular salary. N.I.A. Train- 
ing has made me very happy." — 
Mrs. |. M. Sheck, Box 186, Brown- 
ing, Montana. 


Why Can't YOU Write 
FOR PROFIT? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing 
S in them never get started. Some simply suffer 

from inertia. Others question their own ability 
to become professional writers. Often they hold 
back because of a mistaken idea that all published 
writers are gifted with rare genius. 

Few indeed, are aware that editors everywhere 
constantly seek fresh, new talent to write the great 
bulk of commercial work turned out daily. That’s 
why large numbers of so-called “unknowns,” find 
a ready market for their material. Men and 
women like yourself, write most of the fiction, ad- 
vertising copy, TV and radio scripts you see and 
hear and countless articles on business, current 
events, social matters, hobbies, travel, local, club 
and church activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every day 
thousands of checks for $25, $50, $100, and much 
more go out to writers, many N.I.A. trained, whose 
latent abilities were perhaps no greater than yours. 


J . 
Learn and Earn by Writing 

There is only one way to learn writing—by writing! That 
is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing 
instruction on the same Copy Desk Training Method that 
turns out more successful authors than any other experience. 
It keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time, 
upon actual assignments. You learn to observe, to drama- 
tize, to write fully from life and not merely from your 
imagination or by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Your work is analyzed constructively by practical writer- 
editors. They help to clarify your own distinctive style. 
Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as 
you gain the “‘professional’’ touch. With this expert guid- 
ance, many N.I.A. students sell material easily written in 
sparetime early in their training, often with their first 
assignments. 


Free Writing Aptitude Test 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will analyze your nat- 
ural powers of observation and dramatic instinct. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply 
mail the coupon below today. No salesman will call on you. 
All communication is by mail. Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 
(Lic. by State of N. Y.) Approved Member, National Home 
Study Council. 





Jeecuecsneseserss=en4 All COUPON NOW 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


| Send me, without cost or obligation, 


| your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 


promised in Werrter’s Dicest, December. 
Mr. ) | 
Miss } | 
Mrs. 
Address 
City Zone MR cc scicaea 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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Whiskies and Anodynes 
Dear Editor: 

To paraphrase that late epigramist, Mr. Wilde, 
I still suppose that it shouldn’t matter what they 
say so long as they say it about you, and while, no 
doubt, I should be flattered to be bracketed with 
Mailer and Beaudelaire, I still have the feeling that 
F. A. Rockwell did leave me smelling like at least 
one Flower of Evil in his provocative “How To 
Avoid Writer’s Block” in your September issue. 

And while Ill not deny enjoying one, two, or 
more martinis a thousand and one nights several 
times over, there is a minor difference between 
Rockwell’s definition of a writer’s block and the 
need to relax and refuel between a full day’s work 
at the office and a full evening’s work at home. 
This is not to refute the fact that I often have 
writer’s blocks, and blocks within blocks for that 
matter. I do. Generally, they are overcome by the 
simple if tiresome expedient of keeping the seat 
of the trousers applied to the seat of the chair until 
they go away, or pulling out my copy of Hem- 
ingway’s The Sun Also Rises, or Doyle’s The White 
Company, or Beebe’s Jungle Days or whatever old 
favorite attracts my attention under duress and 
spending twenty or thirty minutes with one of 
these friends of long standing, or wandering into 
the house to sit for ten or fifteen minutes or more 
in front of a large tropical fish aquarium. On occa- 
sion, I will admit I have taken with pleasure to 
drink. Usually, this occurs when I’m writing to 
meet an impossible deadline and believe me it has 
helped. But to keep the record straight, these emer- 
gency potions have been bourbon, Scotch, or 
brandy, never, heaven forbid, martinis; there’s a 
big difference between cooking whiskies and 
anodynes. 

Finally, and ironically, for the last six months, 
I’ve been without a drop of beneficial fluids, let 
alone such minor necessities as coffee, tea, or Cokes. 
And in that time, I’ve done two short stories and a 
novel. So what I’m looking for is something to cure 
an Ulcer Block. Does Mr. Rockwell have any sug- 
gestions along these lines? 


Jack WEBB 


e I can’t imagine mixing Scotch and milk !—Ed. 


WD)’s Second Prize Winner 


Dear Editor: 

My sincerest thanks to you and your staff for 
awarding my story, “The Old One,” second prize 
in Writer’s Dicest’s 1960 Short Story Contest. 

One of my hobbies is collecting new evidence 
to prove that I am the world’s most unsuccessful 
writer. When August 15th rolled around without 
word on the contest it appeared certain that my 
collection had a new acquisition. The local paper 
called that morning for more information on a 
press release they had received from you announc- 
ing my winning of the prize. My wife, an ingenuous 
type, relayed everything, including the location of 
all my scars, while I tried to assure her that the 
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press release was a slow motion announcement of 
last year’s winner. The September issue of the 
Dicest came later that morning and confirmed 
my worst suspicions—I wasn’t completely unsuc. 
cessful! I distinctly recall kissing my wife. 

Actually, I play a Dostoevski character badly. 
Since taking the second prize in the 1959 Contest 
my writing has taken a gentle, but upward curve. 
I sold the prize winner to ExTENSION, followed a 
full-length short, then two short-shorts (one an 
also-ran in the 1959 contest) and a short to Sr 
JoserH Macazine. A rejection by Lapies’ Hom: 
JourRNAL was actually typed and signed by 2 
human being. 

I am nearer 43 than 42 with five children 
Christine 13, Jeff 9, Kevin 8, Maureen 6 and 
Patricia 4. My wife contributes to slogan contests 
and occasionally brings home a government bond 
an electric fry pan, a five-pound ham, a bowling 
ball and very little cash. None of the children 
write, or even spell properly. 

Writing is confined to evenings, week-ends and 
holidays, sandwiched in among teaching my boys 
baseball and football, maintaining a fifty-year-old 
mansion of a house, and playing badminton with 
the whole mob. My breadwinning job is that of 
Management Analyst (civilian efficiency expert 
with the Department of the Army on Governors 
Island, New York. 5 


My writing career began in earnest in the Army 
where I wrote columns and features for various 
Army newspapers. After my discharge I wrote, and 
sold intermittently, articles and short stories to 
Our Army, humor pieces to the Saturpay 
Eveninc Post, Tu1s WEEK and the Philadelphia 
Inquirer and a short story to Famiry Circ-e. 

My children regard my writing as some sort 0! 
penmanship (You get paid for writing, Dad? 
my wife can prove that I am markedly better thar 
Hemingway; and I have my doubts. That’s the 
sum and substance of it. I figure it has all beer 
worth it. 

Joun A. MartTINn 
Cranford, New Jersey 


Role of the Rewriter 
Dear Eaitor: 








I must write and tell you how valuable a sugges- 
tion by Hal G. Vermes in “Role of the Rewriter 
has been. 

I have made one arduous, futile attempt after 
another to knit the chapters of my novel into 4 
cohesive whole. I have shuffled chapters, rewritten. 
changed the names of characters, renumbered the 


pages until they look like claimants for social ] 


security benefits. 

The technique of writing first and last sentences 
of each chapter with the action briefly sandwiche¢ 
on 3 x 5 cards severed my Gordian knot. The novel 
should go to publisher this month. 








Joun H. Kiritey 
4277 Cypress Dr. 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
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WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 


THE MOST FOR MY MONEY? 


Ina Writing Course...asinaCar A\N/N\/\S\/SV\VSVSVYS 


. - « You Look for Two Things: 
Proved Performance & Economy 


NYS gives you both! For 25 years we have been 
proving that beginners can be taught to write and 
to sell through a non-academic course designed 
for sales. We will be glad to give you the stories of 
many, many NYS students who became successful 
writers through following these assignments. And 
NYS saves you money! You will be amazed at 
what you receive. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW'S NEWSPAPER 


1. But the fiction, non-fiction, and television as- 
signments are only the beginning of what you 
receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
sional marketing service after you complete 
your assignments. 

2. You work with active writers and editors. 

3. You work with writers who, through their per- 
sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
row’s requirements in mind! 

4. You work with a leading nationally recognized 
literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
morrow’s sales too! 

5. Remember, you invest to make money. You 
enroll in a course in order to sell your materia 
and to make money. 


We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles 
And Then We Help You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
or you on a professional (10%) basis by a 
nationally known literary agent who works closely 
with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! 


1. Two Saturday Evening Post 





sales for NYS students.* Valuable 
‘ Instruction 
2. Over 700 sales to leading Seth Hien 


markets (we started selling 
The free booklet 
WRITING FOR A 


for her before she was fin- 
ished with the course) .* WELL- PAYING 
CAREER will be 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday | of,mesP yaine fo 
Evening Post, two books — | sent to you with- 
and a major book club tion on your part 
choice — all for one NYS 


by this long es- 
d t * tablished and suc- 
graduate. 


cessful course. 
Just fill out and 
return the coupon. 








These are examples; NYS grad- 
uates sell to all lucrative pub- 
lishing markets including the top magazines and 
book publishers. *(Names available on request) 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 








THE NYS BONUS 
EXPLODES ! 


THE BEST JUDGES— 
ACTIVE STUDENTS—SAY: 


“The greatest thing that ever happened to 
would-be writers. It is priceless . . . In these 
first few chapters of your book alone, there 
is such a wealth of ideas, that they alone 
are worth the price of the entire course." 
Helen M. Plante, Los Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going 
but have worn the trail smooth."’ Martha 
Hazeltine, Arizona. 


THE NYS BONUS— 
AN NYS EXCLUSIVE! 


The great new 150,000 word book Writing 
- » « For Sales and Recognition. 


YAWN 


Your Biggest Value in the 
Writing Field Today! 


The famous NYS course is now doubled 
in size and scope. You receive complete 
training in fiction and non-fiction—both 
divisions in a single big, rich, generous low- 
priced course of training. And—a new 10 
assignment TV Course. NYS now bring you 
a total of 62 planned writing projects which 
include 11 extra-curricular stories, or arti- 
cles, or books . . . with no word limitations 
on the assignments themselves. And your 
NYS instructors will give you far more per- 
sonal criticism and guidance than you can 
expect elsewhere at any price. 


geeesecneesSEND THIS COUPON TODAY :eessseaces 
Dept. 714 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 








(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 


























































UZZELL COMPETENCE 


If you are in doubt as to the possibilities of 
competent literary help by correspondence, con- 
sider three recent successes we have had in 
Nigeria, Israel and India. Cyprian Ekwensi, 
down in Lagos, West Africa, with my help has 
had his first novel, ‘‘Jagua Nana,’’ published by 
Hutchinsons in London. Herbert Russcol in Tel 
Aviv has had his first, ‘‘Kilometer 95,’’ pub- 
lished by Houghton-Mifflin and by Victor Gollanz 
in London and has sold the picture rights to 
M.G.M. Herb and I collaborated for months on 
his novel. He swears by my book, ‘‘Technique 
of the Novel."’ Dr. (Mrs.) Kalyani Dar in Bombay 
won top prize in an All-India Short Story Com- 
petition by (she writes) closely applying the 
principles in our ‘‘Narrative Technique."’ 


What's the secret? It's no secret; it means long 
experience in spotting publishable values, in con- 
structive help in plotting, in insisting on careful 
patient writing, in teaching what can and must 
be learned, and always having a friendly, en- 
thusiastic interest in our writers’ success. Our 
book, ‘‘Narrative Technique’’ (stories) and ‘‘The 
Technique of the Novel’’ (novels) help our writ- 
ers grasp basic principles. We sell these books by 
return mail: $4.75 for ‘‘NT’’ and $4.00 for ‘‘TN’’. 
Our pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services,’’ is free for 
the asking. All our criticism and teaching is han- 
dled personally by us. We have no assistants. In- 
quiries answered personally and promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


818 Monroe St. 
Stillwater, 
Oklahoma 








preserve your 
copies of 
Writer’s 
Digest 

in this sturdy 


binder 





Now available, in answer to the many re- 
quests we have received, are these heavy- 
weight, green morocco covered binders with 
the magazine title stamped in gold. These 
binders are specially designed to hold 12 
issues of Writer’s Digest. 
Excellent for those back issues of Writer’s 
Digest you keep for reference. Highly recom- 
mended for libraries and offices. 
A limited quantity available. Price: $3.00, 
including delivery. 

Send your order and payment to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Going Monthly With New Format 
Dear Editor: 


I am writing to you at this time for two reasons 
(1) We mentioned (in a previous letter) a need 
for poetry, have been swamped with it since and 
are currently well stocked; and (2) we changed 
from twice-a-month to once-a-month publication 
in March of this year, now have new aims, a new 
format. 

Now principally staff or assignment written, we 
still welcome free lance contributions. Contributors 
should study our magazine carefully, query us first 
before submitting offerings. 

Our subscribers are the commercial farmers 
mainly dairymen, of the Northeast. Articles should 
be aimed at their interests. New format calls for 
more liberal use of features (two to four per issue 
and photos to illustrate them. 

Besides The Rural New Yorker, we publish 
Penn-Jersey Farming edition for articles of interes: 
to subscribers in that area of our territory. 

Rates are from 1-2 cents a word and $2 for 
photos for regular articles; features run higher, 
though $50 is probably tops. Payment upon 
publication. 


EpwarpD D. CurRAN 
Managing Editor 

Tue Rurat NEw YorKER 
311 West 43rd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Quoth the Raven Nevermore 


Tue CurisTIAN Fami ty, Divine Word Mission- 
aries, Techny, IIl., has ceased publication. 


Dear Editor: 


I recently submitted a manuscript to the mage- 
zine Car Lire, 270 Madison Ave., New York, onl 
to have it returned promptly. I was able to react 
Mr. Sheldon Wax, the editorial director, through 
his home and was informed by Mr. Wax that tht 
magazine had ceased publication and the pub- 
lisher, Great American Publications, has gone ou! 
of business. 


KENNETH D. CAMPBELL 
392 Yarmouth Lane 
Columbus 4, Ohio 


There’s Always Hope 
Dear Editor: 


Maybe my old unpublished stories will sell yet 
I have a few that I might revive, and send ou! 
again. How’s this for a plot? Two people go uP 
into the hills, and after a suitable time, wend thei! 
way together, back into town. They discover tha! 
nobody else is around, everything is deserted. The: 
find that everybody has been wiped out by bacteria! 
warfare. They are the last two to survive. They 
alone, have been left on Mother Earth. The hus- 
band wishes that they had some kids to start with 
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The wife gives the husband the good news. One is 
on the way. The earth can be replenished. What 
a story! But let’s make it really realistic. Let’s call 
the husband Adam. And let’s call the wife Evie. 
And to make it a real story, let’s name the story 
“The Last Two.” How’s that? 

Now, as a reader of WriTER’s Dicest for many 
years, I know that you would burst out laughing 
at such a hackneyed plot. You would invite me to 
take your course in short story writing, and dis- 
cover that one must never use such a time-worn 
plot. If I were to send an outline of that story to 
any magazine, they would attach a rejection slip, 
with perhaps the notation “plot not original, worn- 
out theme.” But lo, and behold, you will find this 
identical story on page 22 of the Sept. 10, 1960, 
SaturDAY Eve~'nc Post. I am not critical, I 
liked the story, but I think it should offer encour- 
agement to us writers who think that a worn-out, 
non-original plot cannot sell. It did. It proves that 
an old plot with frest treatment can be sold, and 
sold, and sold, again and again. 

W1Lu1AM W. Bonn 
Box 8141, Station F 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Naturally Merged 


Dear Editor: 

Effective with the January, 1960 issue, Nature 
MaGazINE was merged with Natura. History, 
the publication of the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History in New York City, and the title is now 
Natura History INcorPoRATING NATuRE Mac- 
AZINE. The magazine is edited at the Museum 
under the direction of Mr. John Purcell. Certain 
of the department editors continue to supply 
material for the combined publication, and I 
supply an occasional Washington newsletter deal- 
ing with conservation subjects. The new publica- 
tion is an extremely specialized one and the pro- 
per procedure would be to query the editor prior 
to sending any material. 


RicHarp W. Westwoop, President 
American Nature Association, 

1214 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Manhunt 


Writer’s Dicest is holding checks for Louis 
L’Amour and Reinhart Wessing. If you know the 
whereabouts of these writers, please send us their 
addresses.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


Through an ad placed in WD several years ago, 
I made contact with a goodly number of gag- 
writers. However, as time has passed, some have 
lost contact with me, and I have been unable to 
locate them. 
I would greatly appreciate your mentioning that 
I am holding checks for Don Dixon, Les Kroepel 
and Howard C. Overton. 
Ferm T. ANDREWS, Jr. 
163 San Fidel Ave. 
La Puente, Calif. 














































Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 

| 


We pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


EW We guarantee a report within two weeks 


rs | Our minimum annual contest awards 
toial $8,650 . . . but in 1959 we paid out 
an extra $3,087.50 in bonuses over and 
above word rates because . . . 


| 
| 
$ | Every story is a contest entry | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


EE] in addition to contest prizes, each story is | 
eligible for bonuses up to $1,000 | 


EER We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


@ MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1,000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 


full details of the above fabulous offers. 


















= Tue PLOTTER 


A wonderfully instructive, practical 
Writer's WORKBOOK, published every 
month. From each Edition, YOU write 
actual, original short stories! 

‘A NEW, PROVEN CONCEPT OF WRITING!’ 


Editors: Larston Farrar, Francois de la Roché, 
Charles Kapitzky 















SAMPLE EDITION TWO DOLLARS 


FULL reative | spur 
vear $20 | Tecien Year $10 


__ Potomac Box 2121, Alexand ier 2 
*Each Month's Edition Bound in Heavy = —_ 


AILS FREE! 



















EDITOR 1 
Richard K. Abbott 


MANAGING EDITOR 16 
Richard Rosenthal 18 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
Florence Hoffmaster 27 


EDITORIAL SECRETARY 
Laverne Messner 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 42 
Hal B. Goldberg 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 58 
Jack McCain 64 





Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10. Ohio. Sisoty fice ye a copy; 3. = a7 
$3. .50 foreign. Subscribers sending chan ge of 
819, Copyright 1960 by F. & 


and Latin America 


a year in Canada a3 HS a foxes 
i 


take effect and send in the old address, 


Writers Digest 


Cover Photo by Sanford Roth 
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Set Yourself a “Quota” 
Dear Editor: 


Do you spend your days reading and talking 
about writing without actually setting your fingers 
to the keyboard? Do you dream of receiving fat 
checks from editors, yet somehow never complete 
a manuscript to send out? Take a tip from the 
pro’s and set yourself a “production quota.” 


Many professional writers establish a goal of a 
certain number of typewritten pages they must 
complete each day. With all the determination 
they can muster, they make themselves finish this 
set number of pages, rain or shine, sickness or 
health, visiting relatives, or what not. 

Like the factory worker who must fill his quota 
or “make production,” these writers manufacture 
their product daily. They know the amount of work 
they must do, and they do it. Thus they manage to 
grind out a continuous stream of copy that results 
in completed manuscripts. You can do the same. 


How many typewritten pages should you set as 
your goal? That is a decision you will have to make 
for yourself. Your production quota will depend 
largely upon the amount of time you have to devote 
to writing, your writing speed, and your skill and 
ability. 

Whatever goal you establish for yourself, how- 
ever, should be a realistic one—even if it is just 
one page a day! Don’t scoff. Do you realize how 
many words you can write in a year by producing 
a single 250-word page of typewritten manuscript 
each day? 
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Even allowing yourself a lazy two-day rest cach 
weekend, you will have 261 working days. 

261 working days x 250 words = 62,250 words! 

That is a full-length novel. That is a quite 
lengthy magazine serial. That is well over a dozen 
short stories. That is an impressively high number 
of feature articles or short-short stories. That is a 
basket heaped full of fillers and jokes. 

And, if you have been creative enough and skill- 
ful enough at your craft to please the editors, that 
is a pile of cash. 

By writing this single page a day—or two pages, 
or three, or six, or more, if you desire—you will 
form the habit of writing every day, reguarly, ha- 
bitually. You won’t find yourself waiting for those 
rare moments of “inspiration” that come all too 
infrequently. 

By estabiishing the number of pages you mus! 
write each day, you also eliminate the temptation 
to waste time. Writers who simply budget a certain 
number of hours each day to their craft often find 
themselves procrastinating or staring at the blank 
sheet of paper before them. The writer with 4 
“goal” of an exact number of pages to write is 
more likely to begin immediately and stay at !t 
until he is finished. 

My personal writing quota at present is a scant 
two pages per day. That is a mere 500 words. Yet 
it is as much as many newspaper columnists write 
each day. It keeps me productive. 


Jor Swan 
515 Monte Vista Drive 
Dallas 23, Texas 


Vol, 40, No. 12, December, 1960 
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Poetry Versus Conundrums 
Dear Editor: 

I have just read your October,1960, issue. Yes, 
I agree the reading public no longer enjoys po- 
etry—the kind of poetry in today’s magazines and 
books. But why not recognize the reason for this 
apathy? 

We still love Longfellow, Whittier, Eugene 
Field, Edgar Guest. More than ever we are reading 
the Psalms. A doxology, written in 1695, is still 
sung by more Christians than any other four lines 
ever written, “Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” 

Why do we read and reread these treasures? 
Their messages are clear. No extravagant phras- 
ology, no long words, no pretty phrases. We enjoy 
poetry when it is simply written, conversational, 
natural. 

In this day of trial and tempest, we want poetry 
with down-to-earth messages. A refiection of the 
times. We want poetry—not conundrums. 


Epna JuLia KELLER 
2449 N. Downer Ave. 
Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 


“The Bottles” 


Dear Editor: 

Like anyone who writes, WRITER’s DicEst has 
been of great help to me. I am very anxious to 
write, clear, intelligent poetry, regardless of the 
alleged “popularity” of obscurity. I mention this 
because your October issue of the DicEst con- 
tained an excellent article on poetry by Robert 
Avrett, and because that article made me try blank 
verse for the first time. I had mistakenly avoided 
it as neither rhyme nor. free and consequently 
“hedging” between the two. 

My poem, “The Bottles,” published in the L.A. 
MacazingE, is the result of this first try at blank 
verse. It is stronger than it would have been in 
free verse, thanks to the Dicest. L.A. has ac- 
cepted my second blank verse poem, the same 
length, providing there is encouraging response to 
“The Bottles.” What I am trying to do is show 
that as an art, poetry is not limited in subject mat- 
ter any more than any other art. The second 
blank verse poem deals with industry. 


Bos ULLRICH 
3207 Cheviot Vista Place 
Los Angeles 34, California 


Websterphobia 

Dear Editor: 
Your “Phobia Probing” feature in the Septem- 

ber Dicest gives we what my late writer-friend, 

Hannah Smith, called Websterphobia—fear of big 

words! 

SHIRLEY SARGENT 

PO Box 278, Gov’t Center 

Yosemite Nat’] Park, Calif. 





GIVE YOURSELF A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


THAT WILL PAY DIVIDENDS THE REST OF YOUR LIFE 


Pauline Bloom's expert, personal, step-by-step guidance 
will help you produce stories that bring checks instead 
of rejection slips. Why make a habit of mistakes when 
you can learn to write stories editors will want to buy? 


A TICKET TO INDEPENDENCE 
TESTED, PROVED PLAN 


Miss Bloom has tought thousands of writers successfully 
at Town Hall, Brooklyn College, Rutgers University and 
in her own classes, and she has sold hundreds of her own 
mss to all kinds of markets including the top slicks. Her 
methods are based on conditions that exist TODA 

great expericnce is at your command. She takes you in 
hand as a class of one, and she keeps in mind your par- 
ticular background, needs, problems and wishes, as she 
helps you, step by - , to write the best stories of which 
you are capable. NE SALE TO A SECONDARY 
MARKET CAN PAY + i COURSE AND 
STRAT YOU ON YOUR W. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Have you a problem story? Pauline Bleom can oof you 
what's wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please 
tell me about your step-by-step help. 








STOP KILLING INSPIRATION 


by over- atrossing external gimmicks, plot, oan. penctue. 
tion, and final editing. First, follow the structure 
writing that captivates. After thirty years as one of the Rreat 
creative writing teachers of ow, 1-9 BERT MITCHELL A: 
DERSON's principles are *. jon Bat. ~ **How oe. ‘Write 
True to Yourself So You ant i 8c togethe: it 
$15. Sample (first 2 HL only $1. tee litorntene add 2 
sales tax) Examine 2 weeks, Satisfaction or money back. 


CALVIN COTTAM 


1017 S. Arlington, Dept. WD. Los Angeles 19, Californi 
Same address since 1936 











A Course In 


PROOFREADING 


Finance those writing expenses! Learn to READ 
PROOFS. Good pay, overtime—always a de- 
mand! Write for full information! 

ESTHER PRINZ 


38 Hunnewell St. Needham Hts. 94, Mass. 








‘20,000,000 


will be awarded this YOU in honestly conducted 
year to people like PRIZE CONTESTS! 
CONTEST MAGAZINE ° 

thews you HOW to Win Your Share! 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 3 issues for $1 
Contest Magazine, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 





¥ 
We wish you a happy holiday season 
and a most prosperous New Year 
Queries always welcome, but pleasure before 
business for you right nowl 


Homer B. Moffett The Short Shop 
111 E. Minois Street, . Minois 
“*Fine writing for fine people”’ 
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SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: 1 your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 


you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 


within two weeks. 


We report 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 
syndicate, and other types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with 


all submissions. 
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33rd Street, New York 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 


Writing To Sell’ is an excellent book for anyone who wants to write .. . 
ought to know 


today . . ..’—Gotuam Lire 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION JUST PUBLISHED 
Order YOUR copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 49 East 


16, New York. $3.95. 


it tells the ambitious write: 
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AA Commentary on 


Chayefsky’s Craft 


Paddy Chayefsky is noted primarily for his brilliant plays. Pierre Long, liter- 
ary agent and teacher, discusses that unique talent of Mr. Chayefsky — his 


ability to create real people. 


Mr. Long attended Oberlin College, took his M.A. from Northwestern 
University, and studied two years toward his doctorate at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa where his Ist Piano Concerto was performed. 


With Marjorie Peters, Mr. Long is a literary agent and creative writing 
counsellor in Chicago. He is assoctate-editor of the poetry anthology (con- 
temporary) The Wind Listens. He was a member of the faculty of the More- 
head State College Writers’ Conference in July-August this year. 


By Pierre Long 


As a teacher of fiction writing, I find that I 
keep returning to Paddy Chayefsky because 
of his essential rightness on the techniques of 
characterization—techniques which achieve 
for the viewer/reader a persuading drama or 
conflict situation. I am convinced that, al- 
though Chayefsky is concerned with writing 
for the stage, the novel and short-story writer 
has everything to gain from a study of his 
play-constructions. 

Chayefsky is aware, always, that writing is a 
craft, the skillful manipulation of techniques, 
and that the writer must be an entertainer 
using every trick or technique at his com- 
mand to create an illusion-of-immediacy in 
order to arrest his audience. Chayefsky knows 
that to keep his audience gasping the writer 
must light-a-fire, infuse those seeing-or-hear- 
ing with anticipation-for-the-resolution at 
the same time he is dallying, delaying, tanta- 


lizing . . . by holding back the apogee. Chay- 
efsky knows that drama is strung upon scenes 
and that the Incipient Contact (Predicament 
Scene) must come quickly, that the audience 
has a limited attention-span and that—in the 
latter half of the 20th century—it will not 
tolerate a leisurely tangential or discursive 
beginning. That the writer must shock and 
bludgeon—even stand upon his head in his 
demand for full audience-focus—seems to 
be a large part of what Chayefsky is counsel- 
ling. Catch and cage the consumer, yes! but 
make him like being caught and caged. 

Chayefsky seems to be showing us, through- 
out his plays, that story-propulsion is not 
based upon Physica] Action—but rather 
upon internal movement. For him, obviously, 
it is character-affect and behavioristic-dy- 
namics which give the drama its lateral 
thrust. 
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Chayefsky seems not to be concerned with 
Comedy or Tragedy, in the classical meaning 
of these words. His central characters are not 
expected to “live happily ever after” when 
the final curtain falls, nor are they expected 
to “take their own lives.” Chayefsky senses 
that Tragedy, in particular, is not widely ad- 
mired today. Most persons do not wish to be 
exposed to anguish, or suffering, even if it 
be only play-acting. This is the age of the 
tranquilizer, the age of escaping pain, of cir- 
cumventing grief—not a time for meeting 
grief head-on. We are living in neurotic 
times, with people afraid or unable to relate 
to the reality situation. 

If Chayefsky were writing Tragedies, his 
central characters would be the archetype 
“noble” men-of-moderation—in the Aristo- 
telian connotation of the phrase. The fact is, 
Chayefsky’s central characters are ‘“‘good” 
men, but not men who are born into “no- 
bility.” [Joe Manx in The Big Deal; the Can- 
tor in Holiday Song] That his central char- 
acters, rather than being tragic, are poten- 
tially tragic is an important distinction. Were 
he to let them be cowed into irrevocable sub- 
mission—victims of their own temperament 
qualities (e.g. jealousy, hyper-sensitivity . . . ) 
—we might have situation for Tragedy. But 
Chayefsky, always the master puppeteer, 
does not choose to let his stories go this way. 

With Chayefsky, [Mr. Healy in Printer’s 
Measure] the central character often loses to 
the conflict, but goes on to adjust to the new 
environment, thus mitigating the Tragedy. 
Chayefsky sees the virtues in little things, in 
little persons and in little persons’ dreams 
and anxieties. His characters (butchers, 
printers, accountants...) seem, at first peru- 
sal, to be pedestrian—certainly not “noble” 
or “good” by any pre-20th century yardstick. 
Yet, as the story unfolds, the little persons 
evolve much more complicated than you 
thought they could be. Chayefsky seems to be 
saying: If you knew them better, you could 
actually empathize with them; it is possible 
to discover the “heroism” in the little man, 
but you will have to work for it; the truth is, 
modern man is comparatively rootless, is not 
born into “nobility”, has no antecedent 
ritual-heritage, is in the basement to start 
with and has no place to fall to but up. 

Yet again, Chayefsky is not occupied with 
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effecting Tragedy, but rather with getting at 
the whys? behind his characters’ behavior. It 
is Chayefsky’s “search for motivations” 
which lends his characters audience-credulity 
... None of his characters is all-good or all- 
bad. He simply is not concerned with whether 
his characters are “moral” or “amoral;” he 
seeks only to explain them. 

Concomitantly, he points to no verity, 
preaches no mission. He shows, merely, that: 
This is the way things are. For him, there are 
no value judgments to be gleaned from con. 
vincing drama; the only things demanded 
are that it be arresting, credulous, and affect- 
evocative. Chayefsky is shrewd enough to 
realize that the audience assays the central 
character (in fiction: usually, the viewpoint 
character) in relation to his motivations and 
his general perceptiveness. 

We like the man when his dreams are not 
predicated upon the usual vanities of wealth, 
power-over-individuals, getting others to 
recognize his inherent “nobility” class or re- 
ligious distinction. 

We like the man when he is not afraid to 
flaunt the prevailing belief in order to achieve 
his goals, who is willing to endanger himself 
for a friend or less-fortunate person. 

We like the man when he agonizes over 
whether he will die or fall sick before his 
work is completed, whether he will die or fall 
sick before he escapes or understands. 
whether his is the right way or the correct 
belief. 

And we like the man—in spite of his hopes 
and fears—if he is a person of general percep- 
tion and sensitivity. 

Yet—and herein Chayefsky triumphs—in 
the final appraisal, we like the man because 
he is flesh-and-blood believable; we like the 
man because he does not flout credulity 
[Marty in Marty] He is, in fact, a man who 
has peccadillos and/or doubts. His behavior 
is lent credence in that—despite his self-im- 
molation predilections—he is not an 100 
purist, masochist, or “do-gooder’’; he likes to 
drink and gamble a bit and occasionally lusts 
after a woman; he has momentary down- 
grading peculiarities such as smoking-too- 
much, being sometimes ill-tempered, and he 
oftentimes is quite unreasonable in his be- 
havior towards those he professes to love. 
[Jerry Kingsley in Middle of the Night] We 
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Jacob Ben-Ami, George Voskovec, Lou Jacobi and Jack Gilford 
from Paddy Chayefsky’s current Broadway hit, ““The Tenth Man.” 


like the man—in spite of his general rancor- 
ousness and crusty exterior when he befriends 
an impressible boy, grandson, or grand- 
daughter and is in return worshipped and 
aped. [Mr. Healy in Printer’s Measure] 

In Chayefsky, the central characters’ foible- 
motivations — the explanations-behind-the- 
behavior (given in verbal retrospections) — 
are always explicit. And thus, the spectator is 
struck by the vividness and affect-evocation 
of the created immediacy to the extent that 
he enters into the central character’s experi- 
ence-of-the-moment and is, himself, 
“purged” or reactivated emotionally. 

Chayefsky is too much the artisan to be 
caught with his proselyting showing. He 
senses that, although all artists are men-of- 
protest, what differentiates artists from mis- 
stonaries and social reformers is that artists 
cloak artfully their protests . . . He knows 
that Art and Propaganda are bi-polar anti- 


thesis techniques of communication—and 
that drama has no function other than to tell 
a story and to tell it believably well. The 
playwright is, in truth, a mountebank-of- 
sorts, a nimble coruscator who employs de- 
ceit and subterfuge to perpetuate his drama. 
Writing-for-the-stage embodies the play- 
wright’s willful and maneuvered unobtrusive 
skills which vivify the story being told. Chay- 
efsky perceives that Art is not actuality, but 
rather . . . an acceptable likeness of actuality. 

Chayefsky—playwright colossus of our 
times—is too sound a man to rely upon the 
fillip ending to pull him through. With him, 
characterization is paramount. Thus, the 
emotional resultant is prefigured from the 
opening scene. And when the unravelling is 
finally achieved, the spectator realizes that— 
given this particular personality, set against 
this particular baffement and milieu—the 
outcome could not have been other than it 
was. 
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At breakfast this morning I told my hus- 
band, “ I’m going to quit writing.” 

“All right,” he said. 

“T mean it this time.” 

“All right.” 

“I’m going to get a job. Today.” 

“Fine.” 

“You don’t believe me.” 

“Sure, I believe you.” 

His attitude annoyed me, though I guess he 
had a right to be unimpressed. This wasn’t 
the first time I’d decided to quit writing .. . 
and changed my mind. But this time, I’d 
had it. When you haven’t made a sale for 
ages . . . when you’ve got one poor little 
manuscript circulating in New York and it’s 
due home any day . .. when you haven’t had 
a new idea since . . . well, I’d reached the 
point where I couldn’t even compose a note 
to the milkman. 

After my husband left for work, I closed the 
door to the den. That’s where my type- 
writer is. Then I settled down at the 
breakfast nook table with a second cup of 
coffee and the want-ad section of the Los 
Angeles Times. File clerk, secretary, typ- 
ist... Scanning the columns, I became aware 
of the coffee cup in my hand and a little 
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‘Ohe “Day 
I Stopped 
‘Writing 


Popular magazine writer, 
Harriet Shiek in her California Garden 


voice inside me said, You can’t sip coffee all 


day onajob. Two short coffee breaks, that’ 
all you'll get. 

“So?” I answered the voice. 
much coffee, anyway.” 

After marking all the likely ads, I went « 
my closet to find something suitable to wear 
job-hunting. I looked at my writing clothes 
capris, slacks, jeans, shorts, jersey tops, old 
shirts, sweaters. I looked at my goo 
clothes: all of them seemed to be after-five 
numbers, not nine to five. Didn’t I have 
anything in between? Ah. I reached for 
my old black suit, which I’d bought before 
I became a writer. That was so long ago 
that the wide out-dated shoulder pads made 
it look like football gear. Maybe, if I took 
out the pads... I laid it on the bed, to be 
tended to when I’d hunted up everything 
else. 

Shoes? I found old comfortable sneakers, 
flats, saddle oxfords and loafers; at the other 
extreme I found suede sandals with rhine- 
stones on the straps, some frivolous red things 
and even more frivolous plastic things. No 
plain pumps, no trim office-girl shoes with 
heels that weren’t too high or too low. Well, 
I’d buy some when I got downtown. 


“T drink toc 
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Hose? No problem there. Gift hose from 
several Christmases had piled up in my 
drawer because I never wear hose. You hate 
hose, that voice inside me said. Boy, are you 
going to be uncomfortable all dressed up in 
office clothes. 

Before I could answer, the telephone rang. 
When I’m writing, I muffle the phone with 
a pillow until noon, No need to do that any 
more. Looking forward to a lengthy time- 
consuming chat with someone, I went to the 
hall and picked up the receiver. 

It was a woman, Miss So-and-so, program 
chairman of the West Lost Angeles Writer’s 
Club and would I be willing to speak to their 
group on the evening of... ? 

I stopped listening. In the past, I’d felt 
honored and had enjoyed being on panels 
and giving talks here and there and meeting 
the people. All writers are ... I mean 
were . . . interesting people to me. But 
would J be interesting to them now? I 
wasn’t a writer any more. I was a has-been. 
And the kindest thing I could do would be 
to give this program chairman the message: 
Writing’s too tough, too hopeless, even when 
you've succeeded. You tell those young 
starry-eyed hopefuls to forget it. Now. 

“. . . know how busy you are,” the woman 
was saying, “but I’m sure you realize how 
much jt would mean to a group of beginning 
writers...” 

Yes, I realized. Once, I’d sat in audiences 
and drunk in every word uttered by every 
selling author at every lecture I could attend 
within a radius of fifty miles. 

It’s your last chance to help some beginners, 
the voice said. And you know how good it 
makes you feel. 

“What...” I asked the program chair- 
man, “What was that date again?” I wrote 
it down, promising to be there. 

After another cup of coffee, I hunted up a 
scissors and tackled my suit jacket. 

The mail came early. When I’m looking 
for it, it never comes early. Oh, my God. 
A letter from my agent! I controlled myself 
with an effort. Instead of ripping into it, I 
looked at it coolly and told myself, It means 
nothing to me, absolutely nothing; all that is 
over. With great casualness, I glanced 
through the rest of the mail first. There 
were two pieces addressed to “Occupant” ; 


a notice from a writer’s magazine telling me 
my subscription had run out (good timing, 
that); and a fan letter from a woman in 
Omaha, Nebraska, who’d loved my last story 
and when was my next one coming out? 

The voice said, This probably is the last fan 
letter you'll ever get. To think that some- 
one, somewhere, takes the time to sit down 
and write to you... 

I was getting tired of that voice, so I let it 
ramble on and didn’t listen. With great dis- 
interest, I opened the agent’s letter. “Alas” 
was the first word I saw. They do love that 
word in New York. Another magazine had 
turned down the one little effort that was 
Alas. Period. 

Back to the suit. While I worked, I glanced 
through the window at the rose bushes in our 
back yard. Had any more blooms appeared 
since yesterday? I went out to look. There 
were two. While I stood there in the rose- 
scented sunshine, admiring them, the voice 
said, If you get a job you can’t wander out 
in the yard whenever the notion strikes you. 
How many times a day do you leave your 
typewriter to come out here, just to think 
and dream? 

“If I get a job,” I answered, “I won’t need 
to think and dream .. . and beat my brains 


ha 


circulating. 


out 

The telephone rang again. It was the 
wife of a writer whom we’d met last month 
at one of those lovely swanky cocktail parties 
civen by New York editors when they make 
a trip out to the west coast. “... busy next 
Saturday night?” she asked. When I said 
no, she invited us to a buffet supper. There’d 
be several other writers, too. She mentioned 
a couple of names. They were well-known 
authors and I’d been dying to meet them for 
a long time. 

I tried to be honest and say, ‘But I’m no 
longer a writer...’ 

Oh, go on, the voice coaxed. It’s your last 
chance to meet some really BIG writers. 

I gave in and said, “We’d love to come. 
Thank you so much.” 

It was lunch time. While I ate I planned 
my speech for the West Los Angeles group. 
(How to base your plot on characters; cut 
until it hurts; don’t forget atmosphere, etc. ) 
Talking about such things was a cinch; doing 
(Continued on page 77) 
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‘The People In 


Your Articles 


By Charles H. Brown 


Have you ever tried to describe a character in one word? On 
phrase? This article tells how you can do this. To prove our 
point, underline the descriptive passages in an article from any 
popular magazine after reading this discussion. You'll see how 
discreetly and subtly description can be injected. 


Ir you leaf through current issues of maga- 
zines, you will see a great many articles open- 
ing in a vein like the following: 

The door to the office opened, and the doc- 
tor appeared with May at his side. He told 
her to take a seat for a few moments, then 
looked at Chuck Kelly and said, “Will you 
come in, please?” Kelly knew instantly that 
it was bad, but he didn’t say anything as he 
walked in and sat down in the chair next to 
the desk. 

* * * 

As Clara and Pete Chase were driving 
along the Long Island road, their world was 
very nearly as sweet as the June twilight. 

* * * 


With a monkey sitting beside him, W. B. 
Andrews drove his overloaded pickup truck 
into Canton, Van Zandt County, Texas, just 
before dawn on the first Monday in March. 
Horse collars, saddles, harness, ax handles 
and an assortment of tools and plows were 
piled in the truck bed, and atop all this a 
bird dog lay on an old yellow saddle blanket, 
half asleep. 
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All these paragraphs have one thing in 
common: they read like the openings o 
short stories. But they are not. They are the 
openings—typical openings—of articles 
They exemplify the chief characteristic o! 
today’s magazine article, a new literary genre 
that differs from older nonfictional forms as 
much as a movie scenario differs from a pla‘ 
by Shakespeare. 

This characteristic is that the article is 4 
narrative about people. In the words of John 
Fischer, editor of HARPER’s MaGazINeE: “It 
is a story that combines the techniques of the 
fiction writer with the accuracy and metic- 
ulous fact of the best reporters.” The writer's 
purpose may be to inform, counsel, or in- 
struct. His subject may be cancer, insurance. 
or a rural trade day—the subjects of the 
articles whose openings are given above. But 
regardless of purpose or subject, he deals with 
people—not in the general but in the pal 
ticular. His people have names, addresses, 
backgrounds, and physical and mental char- 
acteristics. The information, advice, or in- 
struction about the subject is conveyed 
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through the actions, feelings, and speech of 
the people in the story. 

The successful magazine writer today, as a 
result of this new development in the presen- 
tation of material, must not only know his 
subject well and write about it clearly and 
cogently ; he must also be able to portray peo- 
ple naturally and interestingly. This is equally 
true for writing about such topics as atomic 
energy, juvenile delinquency, divorce or 
home decoration as it is for writing the pro- 
file, the personality article or the biograph- 
ical sketch. 

In portraying character, the writer has sev- 
eral techniques he may use. These include an 
expository statement about a person’s char- 
acter or personality; physical description; 
the portrayal of character through action 
and through his thinking or attitudes; the 
presentation of biographical details; and the 
revelation of character through the reactions 
and opinions of other people. 

A basic rule in conveying information 
through a narrative about people is that they 
have names and identifications. In doing this 
the magazine writer follows the practice of 
the newspaper reporter. Besides telling who 
a person is—giving his occupation or position, 
his residence, his reputation or whatever is 
pertinent—the writer may want to give a 
hasty characterization or description. 

For example, in writing an article, “The 
Hidden Affair between Big Business and Big 
Labor,” for Harper’s MAGAZINE (May, 
1959), Bernard D. Nossiter was more con- 
cerned with issues than with men. He did not 
want to take up space with any detailed in- 
formation about people he mentioned and 
quoted, but he felt that the names and posi- 
tions alone would not be enough for the 
reader. He solved this problem by using 
single-word characterizations: Raymond J. 
Saulnier, the conservative chairman of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers; Woodlief Thomas, the distinguished 
economic adviser to the Federal Reserve 
Board; Arthur Goldberg, the wise general 
counsel for the Steelworkers; the iconoclastic 
John Blair, one-time assistant chief econo- 
mist of the Economic Division of the Federal 
Trade Commission; John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, “the witty Harvard professor who 
annoys his colleagues by writing so well.” 








Other types of brief descriptive epithets that 
help to show there is a man behind the name 
can be employed. Here are some examples: 
Dr. Furbay, a suave, sleek-haired, pencil- 
mustached man of fifty-three; H. B. Cantor, 
who smokes big cigars, makes big deals, and 
dreams big dreams; Philip Hamburger, a 
short, thickset man with dark hair, horn- 
rimmed glasses, and an engaging smile; Dr. 
Harry Clifton Byrd, a curious and magnetic 
personality, nicknamed “Curly” for his abun- 
dance of wavy hair, which now encircles his 
head like white frosting; Sally Young, a slim 
mite of a woman. 

As portraiture, these examples, used on first 
mention of the people in articles, are mani- 
festly incomplete. The writer may want to go 
on from these to present a more detailed pic- 
ture, adding a few more strokes to his rough 
sketch but not filling in the highlights and 
shadows. He does so by a few expository 
statements about the person. 


Charles H. Goren, summarizing the quali- 
ties of some of his bridge partners in an arti- 
cle, “Women Make the Best Partners,” for 
Goop HouskEKEEPING (July, 1957), de- 
scribed Helen Sobel: 

Helen has the greatest competitive tem- 
perament I have ever seen. Disaster on one 
deal never ruffles her on the next. She plays 
best when the going is tough; she never gives 
up. Almost every title we own had to be won 
by coming from behind in the final rounds. 
Among men and women, few can match her 
skill. Add the advantages that are hers be- 
cause she’s a woman, and you can see why 
I consider her the world’s best partner. 


The trouble with this paragraph as por- 
traiture—as it is with all straight exposition 
as a means of revealing character—is that it 
may not be convincing, for we have only the 
unsupported word of the author that it is 
true. To convince us, he has to go beyond 
mere assertion—to cite evidence in the form 
of illustrative incidents or anecdotes or the 
statements of other people. The expository 
method, then, is extremely useful in articles 
in which the subject matter overshadows the 
people or for a quick sketching-in of a person 
who does not figure prominently in the arti- 
cle. We must use additional writing tech- 
niques to fill in the picture. 
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Photographs Are Not Substitutes . 


In building a portrait, one of the aims of the 
writer should be to let the reader see the per- 
son. This means that he should master the 
art of physical description. J. Donald Adams, 
in his department, “Speaking of Books,” in 
the New York Times Book Review (October 
20, 1957), said that it is not a common gift 
among writers, even among those with strong 
descriptive gifts. Perhaps, also, it is an art 
that is being slighted by magazine writers 
and editors because of a tendency to regard 
photographs as a substitute for word descrip- 
tions. Actually, a photograph is no substitute 
at all. It can show the lineaments of a face 
clearly, as caught for an instant, but not the 
changes that take place with changing ex- 
pressions. It usually cannot convey the sense 
of overpowering force of a big man, of the 
hail-fellow-well-met friendliness of an ener- 
getic salesman. What it lacks is life. Occa- 
sionally, the photographic image needs to be 
corrected. Robert Daley accomplished this in 
an article about Ingemar Johansson in the 
N.Y. Times Macazine (May 22, 1960): 


In photos, his face appears unmarked, his 
features very refined. In fact, his face is 
broad and heavy and fits his big, hulking 
body perfectly. The only mark on his face 
is a scar an inch above his right eye, a relic 
of a childhood accident, but, as Ingemar 
says, he is not finished boxing yet. He has 
had, in fact, only twenty-two professional 
bouts. All in all, his face is a boxer’s face. He 
says he is only 27 years old, but he looks 
older, and he has a 9-year-old daughter liv- 
ing with her divorced mother back in Swe- 
den. His hairline is receding. 


From this Daley goes on to describe Inge- 
mar in ways impossible in a photograph: 

Ingemar’s walk is hulking, body thrust 
slightly forward, thick arms dangling from 
thicker shoulders. He has athletic agility 
when in motion, but no grace, and to watch 
him move through a crowded cafeteria is to 
expect tables and chairs to get knocked over. 
Many athletes move this way, shifting direc- 
tion just in time to avoid hitting something. 
Ingemar is one of them. 

But what a photograph chiefly lacks, per- 
haps, is interpretation—the ability a writer 
has to see the man within, not just what he 
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looks like on the outside. No photograph 
could make Coleridge come to life, make us 
see the real man, as well as the following 
description from Thomas Carlyle’s Life oj 
John Sterling. 

The good man, he was now getting old, 
towards sixty perhaps; and gave you the idea 
of a life that had been full of sufferings; a 
life heavy-laden, half-vanquished, still swim. 
ming painfully in seas of manifold physical 
and other bewilderment. Brow and head 
were round, and of massive weight, but the 
face was flabby and irresolute. The deep 
eyes, of a light hazel, were as full of sorrow 
as of inspiration; confused pain looked mild) 
from them, as in a kind of mild astonish. 
ment. The whole figure and air, good and 
amiable otherwise, might be called flabby and 
irresolute; expressive of weakness under pos- 
sibility of strength. He hung loosely on his 
limbs, his knees bent, and stooping attitude; 
in walking, he rather shuffled than decisively 





stept; and a lady once remarked, he never 


could fix which side of the garden walk 
would suit him best, but continually shifted, 
in corkscrew fashion, and kept trying both. 


. .. His voice, naturally soft and good, had L 


contracted itself into a plaintive sniffle and 
singsong; he spoke as if preaching, you 
would have said, preaching earnestly and 
also hopelessly. 

Adams said that this type of portraiture, in 
his belief, was of less help to the novelist than 
to the biographer, remarking: “I find it diff 
cult to explain this; in the novel, somehow 
if the characters are brought to life in other 
ways, pictures of them build up in our minds 
much more readily than they do of the fig- 
ures we meet in biography and _ history 
There, we are more dependent upon what | 
the writer is able to make us see.” 

Such picture-making writing is rare in mag- 
azines today. One reason is that a long block 
of such description, as exemplified in the 
sketch by Carlyle, is not allowed by editors. 
either in fiction or in the article. It is held to 
be static, to interrupt the flow of the narra- 
tive or the progression of ideas. Perhaps the 
editors are right. The Carlyle description 
does give us a great deal all at once; we 40 
have to stop to get it in mind. Our jet-age 
does not permit us, apparently, to pause t0 ¢ 













mull over ideas or to savor a passage of prose. 
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At any rate, the modern practice is to distrib- 
ute descriptive details through an article 
rather than to concentrate them in one place. 

There is, of course, a defense of the modern 
technique of scattering description. It con- 
forms with the way in which we naturally 
build up a composite picture in our mind of 
actual people. When we first meet a person, 
we do not note details. We get, at the start, 
probably a general impression such as height 
or weight. Only later we note the color of 
the eyes, the shape of the nose, or a twitch 
in the left cheek. Or if a person has a pro- 
nounced or unusual physical feature we may 
note that first—carrot-colored hair, a beak 
for a nose, or one arm. 

The method of giving a first impression fol- 
lowed by details is used by Russell Baker in 
an article on Senator Albert Gore of Tennes- 
see written for the New York Times Mac- 
AZINE (April 10, 1960). Baker’s first impres- 
sion was that Gore looked “‘as foursquare as 
a family Bible.” After some details describing 
Gore’s temperament and speaking voice, 
Baker gave two paragraphs of physical de- 
scription that amplified and reinforced this 
comparison : 

Gore is five feet eleven inches tall, weighs 
175 pounds, has rather closely set pale eyes, 
curly gray hair which he wears close cropped 
and parted more or less down the center, a 
square jaw and the classic profile of Hair- 
breadth Harry. His smile is boyish and self- 
conscious. On the stump he is a crowd- 
pleasing hell-raiser but his formal Senate 
speeches run to Ciceronian solemnity. 

His haberdashery, solemn even by Senatorial 
standards, suggests a frustrated impulse 


toward the pulpit. His suit is usually black 
or divinity-student blue and this heightens 
the sobering impression, on first meeting, of 
a man just come from a powerful, hell-and- 
brimstone sermon. 

A physical description does not have to be 
long. Maurice Zolotow, in an article, “Mil- 
lion-Dollar Decorator,’ in THe SaTuRDAY 
Eveninc Post (November 23, 1957), de- 
scribed William Pahlmann: 


Pahlmann is a handsome man, who carries 

himself with the air of grace and authority 
that suggests a retired lawn-tennis cham- 
pion or a career diplomat. His personal 
color tones include shrewd cerulean-blue 
eyes, thinning oyster-gray hair streaked with 
ebony and an off-white complexion with a 
touch of salmon pink. 
This description is cleverly and wittily done. 
The comparisons to a lawn-tennis champion 
or a career diplomat are all that are needed 
to create in the mind’s eye an image; the use 
of decorator colors to paint the image de- 
lights us because it is at once so natural and 
so unlikely. 

The examples quoted reveal that successful 
physical description requires imagination 
and subtlety. A mere recording of com- 
plexion, height, weight, color of eyes, and 
other data that appear on a driver’s license 
or passport will not do. The facts must be 
noted, but they must be sorited out and given 
meaning and emphasis and then artfully ex- 
pressed on paper. 


Appearances Are Deceptive 


An apt description of a person is only a start 
toward the revelation of character. We want 
to know what a person looks like, but being 
able to see him does not tell us what he is. As 
we ail know, appearances are deceptive. A 
square jaw does not necessarily mean a per- 
son has a strong will; a receding forehead, 
that he has a low mentality; close-set eyes, 
that he is not to be trusted. If we went by 
these popular stereotypes, we would be more 
often wrong than not in our estimate of char- 
acter. To present a person in more than one 
dimension, the writer must employ addi- 
tional devices. 

One of the most useful techniques is to show 
character through a person’s actions—what 
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he does on particular occasions and regu- 
larly or repeatedly as a habit. A magazine 
profile or personality sketch today may con- 
sist chiefly of a series of anecdotes chosen to 
reveal character. 

On occasion a single incident is so typical 
that, better than thousands of words of ex- 
position and analysis, it reveals a person’s 
dominant character trait. Time (March 8, 
1948), in an article explaining why it pre- 
sents news primarily in terms of people, cited 
an incident in the life of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt which it felt summed up two viewpoints 
on a quality in him which his friends called 
decisiveness and his enemies called arbitrari- 
ness. It was obtained in casual conversation 
with Roosevelt’s mother, Mrs. Sara Delano 
Roosevelt: “Franklin had a great habit of 
ordering his playmates around and was gen- 
erally permitted to have his way. Once I said 
to him: ‘My son, don’t give the orders all of 
the time. Let the other boys give them some- 
times.’ ‘“Mummie,’ he said, lifting up a soil- 
streaked face, ‘if I didn’t give the orders 
nothing would happen!’ ” 

Excellent use of this technique is made by 
writers for the New York Times in that news- 
paper’s short profiles, “Man in the News.” 
For example, here is one carried (November 
7, 1958) when Dr. James Rhyne Killian, Jr., 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was appointed to a federal post 
by President Eisenhower: 

Two students at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology reached an impasse in a 
friendly argument. 

So they did what has been considered logi- 
cal around M.I.T. since the nineteen twen- 
ties. They called Dr. James Rhyne Killian, 
Jr. The president of the institute, who 
answered the telephone personally, reacted 
in character. “I'll be right over,” he said. It 
was | a.m. After having consulted every 
map and reference book available, the stu- 
dents could not agree which of their respec- 
tive home states, Texas or California, had 
the longest straight line of border. 

Dr. Killian admits the legend is more than 
apochryphal. But with a touch of diplomacy 
he says that after discussing the merits of 
the argument for some time he left the stu- 
dents a globe and told them to measure for 
themselves. 
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The search for answers has been a mutual 
objective of Dr. Killian and M.I.T. from 
the day he took his degree of bachelor of 
science in business and enginering adminis. 
tration thirty years ago. 

The illustrative anecdote may be used r. 
peatedly in an article to reveal a number of 
character traits. The writer makes a general. 
ization about a person and follows it with ar 
anecdote. For example, here is one out of 2 
dozen or more used by Maurice Zolotow in 
his SarurpAy Eventnc Post article on Wi. 
liam Pahlmann: 

Pahlmann refuses to accept the popular 
business axiom that the customer is always 
right. In fact, he believes that his customer 
are usually wrong. Not long ago, he was 
decorating the home of Max Hess, Jr., a 
wealthy Allentown, Pennsylvania, depart: 
ment-store owner. Hess wanted a playroom 
in the basement and a big bar in the play- 
room. Pahlmann refused to put in a bar 
when he drew up the floor plan, because he 
said that the ceiling was too low and thata 
bar would be out of proportion. 


Hess said, “Proportion—schmoportion— 


just put in a nice bar, maybe in natural oak, L 


with a lot of these red leather stools like in 
a cocktail lounge.” 

“It’s out of the question, sir,’ Pahlmann 
replied suavely. He is firm in the belief that 
when the backs of sofas, chairs and the like 
are too high in relation to a ceiling, the effect 
is disturbing. If a ceiling is, say eight feet 
high, Pahlmann likes the sofa to be no more 
than thirty inches high. He is willing to go 
up to thirty-six for a bar in relation to an 
eight-foot ceiling, but the Hess ceiling was 


only seven feet high. 
® 


“Listen,” pleaded Hess, “I got to have a 
bar down here. What do you want me to 
do? After all, I can’t raise the ceiling.” 

“Well,” Pahilman said, “if you can’t raise 


Hess immediately hired a contractor to 
start excavating. By the time the Hess play- 
room was complete with bar and high ceil- 
ing, it had cost him a tidy $25,000. “But,” 
Hess confided to friends, “we got perfect 
proportion now.” 


the ceiling, lower the floor!” it 


Portraying character by telling what a pe!- 





; ie 
son does is a first-rate technique, but fre- 
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Who’s Who of American Women 


lists Elinor K. Rose as the writer of a 








syndicated light verse feature which 
appears in daily newspapers. Her 





poetry and prose have been pub- 
@ lished in Reader’s Digest, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Christian 


Herald, and McCall’s. Her first 
book Relax, Chum was sold out and 
her second, Sugar and Spice is on 

its way. She and her husband, a 
Bell Telephone excutive, have three 
sons: Stuart, Douglas, and Bruce. 


When our oldest son Stuart was ten, ad- 
venture struck. He became a newsboy for the 
Royal Oak Daily Tribune. This made an 
awesome impression on his pal, Dick. 

Six months later, my light verse feature be- 
gan running in the same paper. While I’d 
been published before, this was the first time 
a feature of this type had been tried in a 
newspaper. Would readers like it? I tensely 
waited for comments. 

The third day of its appearance Dick came 
in the house, marched up to me, pointed out 
that day’s verse and asked, “Do they let you 
print those poems in the paper because Stu- 
art’s a Tribune carrier?” 

There you are. Almost eight years and sev- 
F eral million readers later, I’m sure Dick still 
thinks I’m writing on my son’s influence. 
Forraula success sounds so easy. 

Even if you’re blessed with a dozen sons, all 
of them newsboys, don’t rush down to your 
local newspaper editor tomorrow with a 
sheaf of verse. He’ll turn green. He could 
put out three editions a day if he used all the 
poetry offered him “absolutely free.” 








Once Over Lightly 


By Elinor K. Rose 


Newspapers, like any other medium, print 
features their readers will read. You'll have 
to provide solid evidence that your material 
can develop a definite following. Regular 
surveys are made to check continuing and 
growing popularity. 

I don’t know about others but trying to 
write creatively against deadlines is an in- 
tense, intent business for me. I’ve never pre- 
tended that the golden star of success can 
be switched on like a lamp. Dreams are 
heady, but facts are brutal. Dreams say you 
can dash off a few lines of inimitable verse, 
editors will clamor, friends will gush, and 
you’re forever famous. Facts say you work 
like a horse, editors are kind but not over- 
whelmed, and it’s strangers not friends you 
must impress. 


Are You a “Doer”? 


You are talented? You have imagination, 
sympathy, time, and patience? All right, 
there are two things you can do. You can 
have a delightful time manipulating words, 
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Your son’s route doesn’t give you an entree 


to poets’ columns and magazines occasion- 
ally. You can join your state’s poetry society 
and enjoy the company of others who feel 
as you do. This is rewarding because you’re 
writing at your own pace, without pressure. 

Or you can enter the lists of battle. You can 
take courses, read professional magazines 
such as WritEr’s DiceEst, join a working 
writers’ club, learn to take criticism and still 
keep your own counsel, study form, spend 
forty hours a week writing, and still know 
defeat often. It can’t happen to you? Indeed 
it can. All professional writers are laced with 
battle scars and most of them are honest 
enough to admit it. 

The poetry field is the most crowded in 
writing. It pays the least. You have to find 
your own markets. Your family and friends 
will be interested up to a point, but they have 
their own dreams. You have to build your 
own ladder, rung by rung, and the darned 
thing’s always falling over. 

I know what you’re thinking. Who is this 
Cassandra, this dampener of genius? Who 
does she think she is, anyway? 

Relax. I’m nobody—just a case history. 
When professionals used to warn me, I re- 
sented them, too, because they didn’t spell out 
the specifics. I’m with you all the way, but 
think you ought to know what you’re up 
against. 

A daily feature can be a tiger. It devours 
you and your time, gives you headaches, a 
whirling stomach, and an inferiority com- 
plex. It is a combination of the arts and bus- 
iness and the two claw and fight each other 
for your attention. However, only circum- 
stances beyond my control would force me to 
give it up. 
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My Case History 


It is axiomatic that I’d been writing for years 
—poetry, skits, radio programs, etc. Then | 
joined a writing group that wasn’t fooling 
I drifted into writing humorous quatrains 
which critics said were good. I took a hun. 


dred to our local editor and left them. The ; 


paper had never used a verse feature because 
they thought the ones offered by syndicate 
were sloppily sentimental or dated. Fou 
months later the feature was accepted and 
the next month it began running. Survey; 
showed readership topped that of nationall 
known versifiers. 

Although my pay has since doubled along 
with circulation, I wrote for a whole year for 
six dollars a week or about fifteen cents an 
hour. By that time I had the mechanics well 
in hand and I’d learned a lot about news. 
papers and their readers. This showed up in 
copy and I sold four more papers. Increased 
family responsibilities left me no time to sell 
additional papers for two years. The follow- 
ing year three big-city papers bought it. Syn- 
dicate salesmen then began calling, wanting 
to take over. 

A syndicate takes fifty percent of your gross 
Some of my papers flatly refused to deal with 
anyone except me. Therefore I couldn’t see 
giving up half of my earnings for only a pos- 
sibility of more sales. Finally a smaller syndi- 
cate agreed to let me service the papers I'd 
already sold and that arrangement has con- 
tinued satisfactorily up till now. The yearly 
gross is a healthy bundle of green. 

Since this is on top of my husband’s income, 
Uncle Sam takes a third and expenses lop of 
another chunk. In return, for what's left, I’ve 
given up a great many things I thoroughly 
enjoy. 

My family is important to me. My husband 
and I have Cub-scouted and PTA’d right 
along with our three boys. They’re all sports- 
minded, so our lives are shaped by their par- 
ticipation in football, basketball, swimming, 
tennis, track, and other school activities 
Hordes of guests keep the hi-fi moving. Next 
year we'll have an AFS exchange student 
from Argentina living here, too. 

I can’t and won’t take time from my family, 
so where do I get it? 

I have cleaning help once a week and when 
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the ironing piles up, I buy myself another 
half day. However, the rest of the time has 
to come out of me. I’ve given up carefree 
vacations, social gatherings, bridge, garden- 
ing, and community projects in which I’d 
love to participate. I grimly work when I’d 
rather read or go see a play. 

I can’t begin to get the submissions out to 
other markets that I'd like to. I’ve published 
a few articles and more verses in magazines 
such as CHristiAN Heratp, McCAtv’s, 
Reaver’s Dicest, and SaturDAY EVENING 
Post but not enough to acquire a magazine 
reputation. Business and personal mail stacks 
high on my desk. I can’t attend professional 
meetings, or see editors as I'd like to. Sales 
are lost because of household responsibilities. 

On the other hand, I miss going on trips 
with my husband, dresser drawers are a mess, 
and the dust often gathers because of my 
writing. The weight of the undone rests 
heavy and can’t always be dislodged with a 
blithe shrug. 


Means, Manners and Methods 


Light verse quatrains are tricky animals. A 
few may be tame, but a weekly pack is hard 
to subdue. Richard Armour is doubtless the 
best authority in the magazine field and 
his book, Writing Light Verse, generously 
gives expert advice. I feel that couplets and 
quatrains should be written with exact meter 
and rhyme. It’s sloppy workmanship other- 
wise. Special effects can be tried but only 
after correct form has become second nature. 
In longer pieces exactness may become too 
labored, so a conversational cadence and un- 
usual rhymes can be attempted. Ogden Nash 
and Phyllis McGinley are top creators of this 
art. Beware of imitating style, though; this 
isn’t cricket. Sometimes, quite unconsciously, 
you will stumble on an idea that has been 
used before. If it’s written in a different and 
fresh way, your integrity is intact. With some 
rhyme schemes there are only a few ways to 
go and versifiers will inevitably end up on the 
same track. 


As far as I know my feature idea for news- 
papers was new, although components of 
form and style were familiar. After a year of 
experimenting with four, six, and eight line 
lengths I settled on the quatrain for space 


reasons. My idea was to translate this form 
flexibly enough to interest all people some of 
the time. This means my subject matter and 
treatment must be varied. There have been 
imitators, so when someone apes it for a com- 
peting paper I try to be noble and tell myself, 
“It’s a challenge, and besides it proves the 
idea is good.” 

The humorous quatrain must have a 
whambo last line, while the sentimental, ser- 
ious, or pictorial ones must be buttoned up. 
The quatrain is a periodic expression, 
rhymed and metered. As such, it arrives at a 
definite conclusion. If readers find extra 
meaning that’s all the better. Here a few 
samples of my work. 


Clouded Thought 


I need someone to certify 
Exactly where my brain is; 

My raincoat’s home all snug and dry 
While I am where the rain is. 


Know How 
The girls he favored 
Were dark and stunning ; 
But the one who got him 
Was blonde and cunning. 


A bird, a bee, a mouse, a flea 
Can do their loving noiselessly ; 
Likewise a gnat, 
Why can’t a cat? 


The Forum 


Where do you get your ideas? 

From people. From watching, listening, 
sensing, and sorting. I see some phase of 
reality and try to communicate it. Often 
there are second meanings in light verse, or 








at least they touch on basic feelings. Some- 
times they are frivolous, word plays, or deli- 
cately clever. They deal lightly with serious 
matters and seriously with light matters. 
Good taste is of prime importance. Readers 
are becoming more sophisticated all the time, 
but there are still taboos—at least in light 
verse. 

When do you work? 

Fifteen-minute periods are no good for me. 
I need a couple of hours just to get warmed 
up. Mine is a single track mind and can 
work on only one thing at a time. Readers 
have asked, “I suppose you just make up 
those things while you’re doing the dishes?” 
No, I don’t—any more than I'd tailor a dress 
or build a bridge while scraping plates. 
Sometimes your subconscious has been work- 
ing and a verse will seem to come out of the 
blue, but this is rare. Inspiration may be a 
fountain, but it dries up unless you pay the 
water bill. 


How far do you write ahead? 

Two to six weeks. I file verses as they’re 
written and then select a week’s copy that 
seems varied and apropos. 





Helpful Hints in Technique 


1. Keep your antecedents clear. Watch 
your he’s and she’s. For instance, in a verse 
about a boy, the antagonist can be the 
mother. In a verse about a girl, use the 
father. 

2. Don’t mix meters in quatrains. Use 
true rhymes. Pick the phrase that is the 
key to your idea and set your meter from 
that. 

3. Slash adverbs and adjectives. Make 
your verbs work. “Clean” light verse is 
like clean prose—you can’t be a Dylan 
Thomas. 

4. Stick to one idea and don’t confuse 
your readers. 

5. Don’t moralize. 

6. Try to keep from being coy, trite, or 
precious. 

7. Work hard on your titles. Clever ones 
often make the verse, but don’t tip your 
hand. Try not to use the same word in 
both the title and the verse. 

8. Keep deadline dates, even if it kills 
you. 
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Where do you write? 

In a study off the living room. The neigh- 
bors are used to seeing it lighted until three 
A.M. 


What other obligations go along with pub- 
lishing regularly? 

Letters from readers, which I enjoy tremen- 
dously, but which take a lot of time to answer. 
Some of them send me samples of their work 
with the mistaken idea that I can use it. 
Since I write all my own material these must 
be tactfully returned. Postage and thanks are 
rarely forthcoming. There is more business 
mail than I can properly attend to. 

I act as a judge in writing contests and am 
often asked to speak at schools and writing 
clubs. I can’t honor all of these requests al- 
though I’d like to. In addition, I do paid 
programs for clubs. My basic fee is forty dol- 
lars plus mileage. I seldom go out of the 
Detroit metropolitan area because of the 
time involved. About a half dozen times a 
year there are TV or radio commitments. 
What are the side rewards of publishing? 

The many fascinating people I meet, in- 
cluding other writers. Professional authors 
are usually warm and wonderful. They know 
your problems and respect your craft. 


How do you find your own markets? 

Start with being published anywhere, even 
though not paid: PTA and club bulletins, 
poetry magazines in your state, newspapers 
that run a column for freelance writers. 
(Please don’t argue if your material is re- 
jected, for you make it difficult for any poetry 
to find a market. I recently read a bitter 
tirade against poets by a columnist who 
would like to use verse submitted occasion- 
ally but doesn’t dare. A flood of material 
immediately pours in and when it isn’t used 
he receives long and irate phone calls.) If 
you or your husband are in a profession or 
business that has a trade journal submit 
verses aimed at those particular readers. If 
you’re good enough, you may become a reg- 
ular contributor. 

How can the verse market be expanded? 

When you see a verse feature or a poem 
you like, write the editors and tell them so. 
The opinions of readers are valued. 

Does verse have to identify? 

Yes, with some segment of your readership. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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There are many writers’ groups all over the 
country whose members try hard to help one 
another as best they can. With the idea that 
the experiences of our particular group can 
clarify some of the problems which face all 
of us, I want to tell you our story and what 
we have learned from it. 

Haverford, Pennsylvania is right on the 
Philadelphia suburban Main Line. It is 
studded with great institutions of learning— 
Bryn Mawr, Haverford, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and many other colleges and uni- 
versities which provide a variety of writing 
courses. Many distinguished writers live here 
too. 

Most of us have taken professor-taught 
classes which were interesting and fun, but 
which didn’t quite give us the professional 
writer’s point of view, for which we felt we 
were ready. They didn’t give us the editorial 
insights, and the market data we needed. 

The writers who lived among us, some of 
whom we knew personally, were not the 
whole answer either. To begin with, they 
weren't all available. Those who were, 
seemed to have more talent for expressing 
their own personal attitudes than for teach- 
ing us how to express ours. They themselves, 
through their unique gifts, often had an 
unconscious instinct for writing techniques. 
But they didn’t quite know just why their 
stories evolved as they did, and they couldn’t 
help us with our writing problems. Even the 
most talented of them couldn’t answer some 
of our questions. And they often couldn’t tell 
us specifically what was wrong with our 
work, and what we could do to make it 
closer to being right. 

After a long ways and means council, we 
decided we would continue to recommend 
to our new members that they take the best 
of the available writing courses, either in 
classrooms or by mail; and that we would 
continue trying to get the well-established 
writers in our community to talk to us when 
we could, because they offered so many 
values other than instruction. They broad- 
ened our outlook and fired us with new 
enthusiasm. We also decided that we would 
continue to read and criticize one another’s 
mss., though most of us had an uneasy feel- 
ing that there was considerable room for 
improvement in this area. 
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But we wanted something more. We knew 
we needed to learn more about writing tech- 
niques; that most of us didn’t have enough 
craftsmanship to compete with professional 
writers. We had to know about editorial 
needs and market conditions. What it boiled 
down to was that we wanted a professional 
writer who was also a trained teacher. There 
was no one in our immediate community 
who filled the bill, so we decided to look 
further afield. 


I had attended a Regional Writers’ Con- 
ference in Philadelphia, and was much im- 
pressed by the head of the short story depart- 
ment, Pauline Bloom. Through her fiction 
writing classes at Brooklyn College and by 
mail, and through the Writers’ Floating 
Workshop cruises, I knew that Miss Bloom 
had helped many writers to achieve publica- 
tion. And I felt she could help us too. 


The other members of the group agreed, 
but they brought up practical difficulties. 
“Why, it would mean a whole day for her,” 
someone pointed out, “if you consider the 
220-mile round trip between New York and 
Haverford.” 

“Let’s try,” someone else said. “Perhaps we 
can somehow work things out.” 

I telephoned Miss Bloom and found her to 
be surprised, but willing to listen. We were 
determined to make the project feasible 
somehow, so we attacked the problems, one 
by one. The telephone wires began to hum. 
Soon my calls began to broaden out in a 
chain reaction until people began telephon- 
ing me. We discovered many new potential 
members who would be delighted to come 
to a class conducted by Miss Bloom. Of 
course it took time and effort to get a group 
large enough to make the class practical, and 
selective enough so that we would get help 
from one another as well as from the instruc- 
tor. But it was well worth it. 

For three years now, the third Thursday of 
every month in our community has been 
dedicated to our writing class. The 1:32 
Paoli Local grinds to a stop at the Haverford 
Station, and off steps Teacher. She is a pint- 
sized bundle of energy with twinkling blue 
eyes and a manner compounded of charm 
and firmness, honesty and tact, sensitivity 
and practicality, which add up to a sort of 
gentle lady Simon Legree. 
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Part of the class time is devoted to a lecture 
on various writing problems, techniques 
which must be mastered, elements of crafts. 
manship which must be acquired. There is 
talk of old and new markets. The rest of the 
time is spent in reading and analysis of stu- 
dents’ work. 

First the members of the group criticize the 
ms., then Miss Bloom adds her suggestions. 
Each time we realize anew the value of this 
added ingredient, and wonder how we could 
have gone along complacently without it in 
the past. The discussion is immediately lifted 
to an entirely different plane. Miss Bloom 
tells us what she likes about the work, and 
then points out our faults in a straight-from- 
the-shoulder-no-holds-barred style. Yet there 
is so much warmth of personality and genv- 
ine interest in our projects that even the most 
sensitive of us are not discouraged. Her kind. 
ness is simply fantastic and yet she manages 
to get some hard-to-take points across to us. 


She does not withhold criticism and does not ; 


encourage anyone else to do so, but the sug- 
gestions for improvement are made in such 
a way that the work remains an expression of 
the author’s own values and personality. 


There are many writers’ groups all over the 
country which meet faithfully, the members 
of which try sincerely to help one another. 
However, faithfulness and sincerity are not 
enough. With the halt and the blind taking 
turns leading each other, the pace can be 
slow. Worse than that, even with the best 
intentions in the world, inexperienced writ- 
ers can sometimes do more harm than good. 

In organizing your group, watch out for the 
following types: 

1. There are the dear constructive souls 
who like everything, who admire a story be- 
cause “it could happen,” because “it shows 
a warm, friendly spirit,” because “the author 
certainly tried hard.” Comments like this are 
well meant but meaningless. The answer is 
not to be “destructive,” but to learn enough 


about the craft aspects of your trade so that ‘ 


you may be concretely helpful to one another. 

2. There are the tearer-downers, who are 
severe critics not because their standards are 
high, but because they have an emotional 
need to belittle the work of others. These are 
the bandiers of words like “commercial,” 


“hack,” “formula.” They themselves art |7 
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“I just don’t seem to fit in society.” 


New YorRKER writers (though the New 
YoRKER doesn’t know about them), and 
they love little story-less gems which end in 
utter futility and defeat for everybody. They 
haven’t yet learned that unhappy endings 
alone do not make a Dostoyevsky or a Ten- 
nessee Williams. These people can inflict real 
damage. 

3. There are the creative souls who don’t 
have time to work on their own projects but 
who are eager to distort the ideas of others 
beyond recognition. “Why don’t you have 
the husband be unfaithful, then Myrna can 
decide that what’s good for the gander—” or 
“Why don’t you have the child come down 
with some incurable disease, and that will 
bring him around—” or “I saw a bullfight 
in Spain. Why don’t you have him gored by 
a bull?” 

4. There are the marathon talkers, whose 
chief need is to hear the sound of their own 
voices. 

5. There are the shy ones who never 
speak up. 

6. There are the tidy administrative leaders, 
who insist that everything be orderly; that 
each member must have a ms. every three 
weeks no matter what; that the discussion go 
neatly around in a circle, with everybody 
saying something, even if he has nothing to 
contribute in a particular situation—even if 
he only repeats what has already been said. 

7. There are the hobbyists to whom writing 
is a pastime, and who come to meetings with 
their knitting, pictures of their children or 
grandchildren, mints, recipes, travel folders, 
and clippings which they use desperately to 


get the discussion away from writing prob- 
lems. 

There is no end to the variety of problem 
members in writers’ groups. From time to 
time there are even people who come on the 
advice of their doctor in the hope they will 
find something “to occupy their minds.” 

I do not mean to suggest that these and 
other personalities should be rooted out of 
writers’ groups. Heavens, no! With an able, 
tactful leader, there is so much learning 
going on that gradually each individual be- 
comes more concerned with the realistic, 
technical writing problems under discussion 
than with his personal needs to sound off in 
his own particular way. And do you know, 
each of these people, as he learns to be more 
helpful to others, is himself helped to be 
more objective about his work and about 
himself. We have writers in our group who 
started out as one or another of the above 
types, who have learned not only how to be 
constructively helpful critics, but who are 
now themselves turning out stories they 
never could have produced before. It’s a 
matter of constant learning so that the dis- 
cussion becomes more and more professional 
as we go along. 

In the beginning, I wondered what some of 
the auditors in the group got out of the class, 
those who didn’t bring manuscripts and who 
rarely spoke up. But as I watched the miracle 
of their growing participation under Miss 
Bloom’s gentle encouragement, I could see 
that this was a very important additional by- 
product of the course. It’s not kindness alone 
that prompts Miss Bloom to cultivate the 
quiet ones. I have seen some of them develop 
into producing writers and able critics. 

My recommendation is: Try our system. 
Organize a group and then, for a leader, 

don’t limit yourself to a teacher or writer in 
your immediate community. I think you will 
find, as we have, that professional writers 
and teachers are very special people, eager 
to share their knowledge with others. Miss 
Bloom, for example, has traveled from 
Brooklyn to Atlantic City to help a group of 
writers there. 

So spread your wings. Reach out for the 
most professional help you can get within a 
reasonable distance from where you are. 
Good luck! 
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CREDO 


By Dan Marlow 


In a small hotel room in New York City, Dan Marlow wrote 
‘““Chapter One’’ on the first sheet of white paper he put in his 
typewriter. That was three and one-half years ago. Today he is 
the author of seven 60,000-word novels. 


I was forty-six years old last July 10th, and 
I began to write on April 1, 1957. In the 
intervening period I’ve written and sold 
three books and a couple of short stories. 
I’ve been extremely fortunate in the people 
I’ve met and the help they’ve given me. I 
needed a lot of it. After twenty-five years in 
the business world I brought few tools to my 
new profession except self-discipline and 
energy. I’m no egghead. I never went to col- 
lege. I’m the living proof that stories don’t 
care who writes them. 

In August of 1956, I was a twelve-year em- 
ployee of a wholesale tobacco firm in Wash- 
ington, D.C. I ran the office and handled 
the credit. I owned my own home in a Mary- 
land suburb. I had a part-time insurance 
agency which I serviced evenings and week- 
ends. I had social and business roots in the 
community. And then during three days in 
that month of August my wife, who had 
never had a sick day in her life, went into the 
hospital, and died. 
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When I had recovered a little from the first 
shock, I wasn’t long in discovering that my 
new status had made pretty meaningless 
everything I’d been attempting to do. I told 
my employer I’d stay with him until he had 
a satisfactory replacement, and then I'd 
move on. I didn’t know where I was going 
to work, or live. I just knew it wasn’t going 
to be in the same neighborhood. 

By March of 1957, I was in New York run- 
ning the office and handling the credit for a 
jewelry importer, a strictly nine-to-five job. 
The wholesale business had been a long-hours 
business, and my insurance agency had also 
made heavy demands on my time. In my 
working life I’d put in more sixteen-hour 
days than I had eight, and now I had more 
time on my hands than I’d ever dreamed 
possible. All my life I’d had the idea that I'd 
like to write, if only I had the time. I had the 
time now, and to spare. 

And so on April 1, 1957, I sat down in my 


hotel room and typed “CHAPTER I.” I |j 
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would be a writer. I had no plot, no locale, no 
background, no story. I had a character. I 
liked suspense stories; I would put my char- 

acter in a suspense story. I was living in a 
hotel; I put the character in a hotel locale. 
Plot? I wrote that entire first book without 
a plot, God help me. I took that character 
and I shoved him headlong into a scene, and 
when it was over I shoved him into another. 

I did that all summer, rewriting constantly, 
and by fall had painfully accumulated half- 
a-dozen chapters. With the amateur’s an- 
guished need to evaluate what he’s attempt- 
ing to do I applied at that time to New York 
University for admission to their evening 
Novel Workshop group. I was asked to sub- 
mit a sample of my work, and the only thing 
I had to submit was the six scarified chap- 
ters upon which I’d been working. Providen- 
tially, Dean Warren Bower phoned me from 
the university in a couple of days and cor- 
dially invited me to complete the book in the 
Workshop. 

The group at NYU under Dean Bower’s 
supervision and Henry Myers’ instruction 
was a revelation to me. I had been writing— 
or attempting to write—in a complete vac- 
uum. It gave me a tremendous lift mentally 
to be with people struggling to accomplish 
the same thing I was. The chance to pass 
judgment and have it passed was for me an 
unparalleled opportunity. By nature I’m an 
opinionated, contentious individual. I thrive 
on competition. I’d rather knock you down 
than walk around you. In the group I threw 
off sparks, and absorbed a few. I listened, ob- 
served, argued, and learned. 

There were some things I did not learn. 
Looking back I can’t quite understand why. 
I know that nearly everything that has 
since been hammered into my head was first 
brought out in the group. Nevertheless, in 
blissful ignorance I continued the headlong 
completion of my book, writing my way from 
point to point cheerfully unconscious of the 
lack of a story line. 


There were a number of things that I did 
learn. It was a small group, ten to a dozen at 
its largest. Everyone’s work-in-progress was 
read and commented upon, and early in the 
game I discovered that in his writing each of 
these people did something well, and some- 
times better than well. I tried to analyze their 


effects and how they achieved them. 

One man in the group had a truly remark- 
able sense of place; when he described an 
after-midnight train pulling into a back- 
country station you could feel the blackness 
and hear the locomotive. When he described 
a bricked-in rose garden as seen from a sec- 
ond-story bedroom window, you could see 
the grain in the bricks and touch the dew on 
the roses. In the story he was telling I some- 
times felt that not enough happened to his 
people, but they saw, heard, smelled, touched, 
and tasted, and so did you nght along with 
them. My character in my own book imme- 
diately began to do likewise. 

A woman in the group used beautiful 
imagery in her stream-of-consciousness con- 
struction of her story. A great deal of it was 
obscure to me; I was not geared to that ratio, 
nor am I now. It did, however, set me to 
experimenting with imagery of my own, not 
always happily, but instructively. 

Fully as important as the classroom discus- 
sions were the after-hour coffee-klatches in 
which group works were enthusiastically 
ripped up, down, and sideways by group 
members. Usually presided over by Mr. 
Myers, these sessions, I feel, served a definite 
purpose in promoting a group camaraderie, 
which in turn served the purpose of keeping 
the less dedicated members writing more or 
less steadily. 


Agent As Editor 


At the completion of the first semester of the 
evening class at NYU in February, 1958, I 
decided to take the calculated risk of leaving 
my position with the jewelry importer and 
gamble upon a year of full-time writing. I 
felt that I had to do something to close the 
gap between myself and the people who had 
been writing for years. I also felt a driving 
urge to find out if I could make it commer- 
cially. I had had encouragement from the 
various group members, a great deal from 
Henry Myers, and from Warren Bower, but 
I knew of course that I was some distance 
removed from publication. I felt I had to 
find out the extent of that distance, and what 
I could do about it. And if I could do nothing 
about it, I could always go back to what I 
had been doing. 
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Three weeks after I made the change I had 
still another of the lucky breaks which have 
so providentially highlighted my new ven- 
ture. Through a member of the group at 
NYU, I received an introduction to James 
Reach, the agent for the literary department 
of Samuel French, Inc. In the literary world 
it is possible to find the well-rounded man 
such as Jim Reach. He had been a writer 
himself for years, suspense novels, short sto- 
ries, and plays. He wrote for radio and tele- 
vision. He worked for publishers. He edited. 
And he was in daily contact with people 
doing all of these things. At his suggestion, 
when I had completed my book I took it in 
to him. He read it, and called me back to his 
office for discussion. 

His opening remark set the pattern for our 
relationship. “You’re going to publish one 
of these days, Dan, but this isn’t it.” And 
then he told me why. Clearly and concisely 
he pointed out the flaws in the story line, the 
flagrant over-writing, the excessive use of 
adjectives, adverbs, and slang. He went over 
the manuscript in detail. He crossed out 
whole chapters, scenes, paragraphs, sentences, 
phrases, and even individual words, and he 
had a briskly pungent reason for each. I 
knew that no agent did this, that no agent 
could afford to take the time to do it. 

Finally he said, “You feel I haven’t left you 
much? It’s only because of what’s left that 
I’ve taken the trouble to do this. I’m betting 
that you’re one of those really rare birds, a 
natural story-teller. You have a feel for peo- 
ple, for action, and for dialogue. It comes 
through despite the straitjacketed technique. 
I'd like to see you make this into the book I 
know you can.” 

I probably should have left Jim Reach’s 
office with my tail dragging. Instead I left it 
on air. I sensed what I had in this man. He 
was a pro, and he believed in me. I had re- 
ceived knowledgeable criticism of the type 
the amateur can’t buy, and I wasn’t about to 
let the fountainhead dry up for lack of effort 
on my part. Back at the hotel I made myself 
a check-list of Jim’s admonitions and set it up 
beside my typewriter, and then I sat down 
and in twelve fourteen-hour days I rewrote 
that book from the first word to the last. I 
was going to make a point. If I had to knock 
Jim Reach out of his office chair to do it, I 
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was going to make the point that I could 
improve. 


When Jim called me back to the office after 
reading the revision he just shook his head. 
“If I hadn’t seen it, I wouldn’t have believed 
it. Not that it’s a masterpiece, understand, 
or even a finished product. Even in this ver- 
sion I’m not sure we can sell it, but you've 
improved it enough to warrant sending it out 
for a reaction.” He looked at me. “What are 
you going to do for the next one?” I hadn't 
had the first stray thought about the next 
one, but this was the professional, whose 
twin gods are flexibility and productivity 
“You’ve still got more of a character in this 
thing than you have a book,” he continued. 
“but I like the character. Let’s do a series on 
him.” 

That afternoon I started the second book 

We didn’t sell the first book in its revised 
form. It bounced back and forth most of the 
summer, with a couple of near-misses. It still 
remained unsold when I had completed the 
second book, in about half the time it had 
taken me to do the first. We talked it over, 
recalled the first book, and I rewrote it again. 

And again the luck of the Irish popped up. 
One of the near-miss rejections of the second 
version had come from Don Preston, an edi- 
tor at Gold Medal. He had been nice enough 
to send along a detailed rundown of the edi- 
torial reaction the book had encountered in 
its various readings at Gold Medal, and it 
was with this—and Jim’s comments—in 
mind that I did the third version. In the 
meantime, as editors will, Don had moved 
along to the Avon Book Division of the 
Hearst Corporation, and one day something 
impelled him to pick up the telephone and 
ask Jim Reach what I was doing now. At 
that moment Jim had on his desk the new 
third-version manuscript, plus the manu- 
script for the second book. He rushed them 
both over to Don. Don bought them both. 
Like that, I was in. I had been lucky enough 
to make the breakthrough in ten months of 
full-time writing. Don has bought a third 
series-book since, I have contracted for a 
fourth, and I am also whittling on a book 
outside the series. 

In retrospect I feel that Don Preston didn’t 
buy two completed-product manuscripts so 
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much as he bought the improvement he had 
witnessed between the second and third ver- 
sions of the first book. He believed that I had 
a future as a writer, and he and Jim between 
them have done their level best to channel 
me properly, They’ve saved me immeasur- 
able amounts of time and wasted effort. I’ve 
never had a suggestion from either that 
was not solidly founded in professional 
know-how. 

Don Preston speaking (at our first luncheon, 
and what a feeling that is for the status- 
hungry amateur!): “I get the impression 
you re writing these things the way you want 
to, and not consciously tailoring them to a 
specific market. That’s fine. It comes through 
in the freshness of style. I should warn you, 
though, that from time to time it will be 
necessary for me—or any other editor—to 
ask for re-writes in regard to a specific scene 
or two, perhaps more. Please bear in mind, 
however, that these will be suggestions only. 
If you feel that a suggestion doesn’t fit the 
character or mood of what you’re attempt- 
ing to do, don’t hesitate to disagree with me 
or any other editor.” 

Now, I hope that, given a good reason, I 
can and will change anything I’ve written. 
The inability to do so, I feel, is the hallmark 
of the amateur. Artistically and commer- 
cially it’s a totally stifling condition. 

I’ve never yet seen anything of my own in 
print without thinking that, if I could only 
have it back to run it through once again, 
I could improve it at least twenty per cent. 
If my critical faculties can grow that much 
between the time of completion and the time 
of publication, what kind of a fool would 
I have to be not to accept the suggestions of 
people who have been in the business for 
years? 

The evolution of any writer is a slow, abra- 
sive process as the rough edges are eroded 
away. I feel that the timing of the criticism 
the beginning writer gets can be just as im- 
portant as its quantity or quality. What he 
cannot grasp at all today may be crystal 
clear tomorrow. The key words in the would- 
be writer’s lexicon should be perseverance 
and faith. 

It helps, too, if you know where you’re 
going with the story you’re working on, if 
you have some idea of its over-all plot. 








Pages and Chapters 


After my first six months of writing, when I 
had floundered through half a book (eventu- 
ally sold and published as Doorway To 
Death) , I knew that I hoped to write a sixty- 
thousand-word paperback suspense novel. 
Sixty thousand words comes to two hundred 
and ten typewritten pages, give or take a 
page or two. Two hundred and ten pages 
breaks down nicely into fourteen fifteen- 
page chapters. And a fifteen-page chapter in 
turn breaks down just as nicely into three 
five-page scenes. 

Here was an over-all plan—a writer’s blue- 
print. I was in business. 

Why sixty thousand words? Because in the 
econoraics of the publishing business the 
paperback impresario is wedded to that fig- 
ure. His costs and profits are predicated upon 
it. The writer can give him seventy thou- 
sand angelically written words, and succeed 
merely in increasing his printing costs with a 
corresponding shrinkage in his profits be- 
cause of the fixed sale price of the paperback. 

Why fourteen fifteen-page chapters? Purely 
arbitrary. It might just as easily be ten 
twenty-one-page chapters. 

Why three five-page scenes to a chapter? 
Because I was writing a suspense story, 
which above all things demanded that I give 
it pace, vigor, and movement. In my trial- 
and-error days, before I had the plan, I 
found myself quite often becoming bogged 
down in one scene, or with one set of char- 
acters, The action became static. By limiting 
a scene to five pages and (preferably) intro- 
ducing a different setting for each of the 
three scenes in a chapter, I found that a 
sense of movement was created which car- 
ried the reader onward and prevented him 
from losing interest. If to this is added the 
effort to give each individual scene maxi- 
mum movement and impact of its own, then 
the desired effect is more easily obtained. 

Admittedly this is an artificial structure, but 
I firmly believe that some such arrangement 
of the bare organizational bones of a book 
before the story flesh is laid on can save the 
beginning writer incalculable hours. 

What I do is to make a single-sheet listing 
of my fourteen chapters subdivided into 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Merry Christmas! And here’s a Christmas 
present for you. You can achieve publication 
in 1961, or you can greatly expand your writ- 
ing credits and income. There’s only one 
condition: Your product must stand up in 
competition with that of professionals. If it 
does, there will be no dearth of markets. They 
are multiplying at a dizzying pace. 

First of all, new American markets are crop- 
ping up all the time like mushrooms after a 
summer rain. Secondly, because education 
and reading are gradually becoming more 
chic, the distribution of published material in 
the United States is apt to be broader and 
deeper in the coming years. Thirdly, there is 
the exploding world market for American 
writers, with foreign publishers literally 
clamoring for American books and maga- 
zines. There is no place to go but up. During 
1959 U.S. exported 15.6% more books, and 
imported 18.5% more books than in 1958. 
After talking to publishers in England, Ger- 
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many and France, and visiting the Inter- 
national Book Fair at Frankfurt, I could 
write a book instead of an article about the 
rosy publishing prospects, and maybe I will. 
But first this article. 

Europe has been having book fairs for hun- 
dreds of years—huge, lively bazaars, with 
publishers closing deals all day at the fair, 
and then laying the groundwork for more 
deals at dinners and parties to be closed at the 
fair the next day. More than 1,800 publishers 
were represented at the Frankfurt Fair this 
year and the air was charged with excite- 
ment. Wherever you went there were pub- 
lishers and their representatives, and any 
place and any time was appropriate for the 
discussion of business. 

When I ran into Leon Shimkin at a side- 
walk cafe, and asked him when I could have 
a talk with him, he answered, “Why not 
now?” Mr. Shimkin is Chairman of the 
Board of Simon & Schuster, President of 
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Pocket Books, and a director of Golden Press. 
He joined Simon & Schuster a few months 
after the firm started operations in 1924, and 
almost immediately became involved with 
many important publishing innovations. Pen- 
guin introduced the paperback idea in Eng- 
land but Pocket Books was the first successful 
mass-produced paperback project in the 
United States in 1939. And the Golden Books 
in 1932 revolutionized children’s books, when 
they offered the 25c volume illustrated in 
color. 

Now Mr. Shimkin’s job is to study publish- 
ing everywhere, and to plan new projects for 
tomorrow. “All over the world today, pub- 
lishing is a self-multiplying explosion,” he 
said. “More children are being born to read 
children’s books. More older children are 
growing into adulthood to read adult books. 
More children and adults are being educated 
to do more reading. More and better tech- 
niques are being developed for wider and 
more economical production and distribution 
of books and magazines.” 

“How does our production and distribution 
compare with that of European countries?” 
I asked. 

“European art and color reproduction is 
superior to ours, and more economical,” he 
answered, “so many American publishers are 
joining forces with European publishers for 
publication of American books in Europe. 
Others will doubtless apply some of the Euro- 
pean methods in America. We still seem to be 
superior with respect to mass distribution, 
but this ferment of talk and exchange of 
ideas, this buying and selling and mixing and 
learning is all to the good—for everybody.” 

“What about manuscripts? Are your firms 
interested in seeing the work of new and ex- 
perienced writers?” 

“Consider the variety of publications put 
out by Simon & Schuster, Pocket Books, and 
Golden Press. I can’t think of a good, pub- 
lishable book that wouldn’t interest one or 
another of these organizations. Certainly 
we'd like to see professional manuscripts of 
any kind.” 

All three firms are at 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 20. At Simon & Schuster the 
managing editor is Robert Gottlieb ; the Inner 
Sanctum Mystery ediior is Clayton Rawson. 
At Pocket Books the managing editor is Miss 


Phyllis Freeman and at Golden Press the 
editor is Sam Wohl. 

Right in the center of the lively lobby of the 
Hotel Carlton in Frankfurt, we made a 
peaceful little island around a coffee table, 
and I interviewed John F. Rider, president 
of John F. Rider, Publisher, Inc., 116 West 
14th Street, New York City 11. 

Until recently the greatest interest here has 
been in books relating to the sciences, with 
emphasis on electronics and all the branches 
and tangents, including areas in which elec- 
tronics are used, such as missiles, space tech- 
nology, etc.; mathematics, physics, physical 
sciences. Some of these books are below col- 
lege level, but for professional readers—prac- 
tical engineers, technical institutes, trained 
personnel, and scientifically-minded laymen. 

Now in addition to these books this firm 
puts out volumes on industrial management, 
guide books which are intended to be used by 
industry at the middle management level. 
Sometimes these books are written on assign- 
ment for particular industries, and they must 
therefore be written in the language of that 
industry. Wherever technical or managerial 
training is needed, this firm puts out books to 
help with that training, about 40 to 50 titles 
a year. 

“We produce books for readers of vivid 
imagination, of average imagination and of 
little imagination. Many books, of course, 





























demand maximum visualization, with force- 
ful and dramatic art which not only illus- 
trates the text, but fortifies it. It doesn’t 
merely duplicate the concept, but strength- 
ens it.” 

Right now John F. Rider is experimenting 
with books about the various sciences for 
boys of 12 to 16, books that teach by demon- 
stration. 

If you have any ideas along these or related 
lines, send a full and detailed outline to Mr. 
Rider. He will give it careful and sympa- 
thetic consideration. 

Meanwhile, back home, Stanley B. Hunt & 
Associates, commissioned by the Book Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, has issued a report fore- 
casting book sales in 1965. The study was 
arranged to help the industry plan its expan- 
sion programs for the next few years. 

This report anticipates the sale of some bil- 
lion and a quarter books in 1965, an increase 
of about 27% over 1958-1959. The greatest 
gains are expected in general adult reading 
books—-30%, and of these, adult trade 
paper-bounds are apparently going to take 
the biggest leap forward. How much? 93%! 
Why not really get to work on that novel? 

Children’s books? Those selling for less than 
a dollar, will increase in sales by 19%. Those 
selling for more than a dollar will increase in 
sales by 46%. Is that bad? 

Through both acquisition and develop- 
ment, the McCall Corporation is branching 
out into book publishing. William E. Buck- 
ley, a vice president of McCall Corporation, 
is heading the new book-publishing division. 

“Our primary concern right now,” Mr. 
Buckley said, “is to acquire established, rep- 
utable, profitable book companies in all areas 
of fiction, non-fiction, children’s books, text- 
books, technical, self-help, etc. After we have 
established a list by acquisition, we plan to 
expand it by considering submissions of free- 
lance writers.” 

As soon as there is more specific news here, 
you'll read about it in this column. 

On December 1, the merger of Harcourt, 
Brace and Company and World Book Com- 
pany becomes officially effective, and the 
firm name will be Harcourt, Brace & World, 
Inc. 

World Book Company of Tarrytown-on- 
the-Hudson, the firm acquired by Harcourt- 
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Brace, is not to be confused with The World 
Publishing Company of Cleveland and New 
York City, which recently acquired Meridian 
Books, Inc. (see New York Market Letter. 
September, 1960). 

William Jovanovich will continue as presi- 
dent of the new company. Harcourt, Brace & 
World, in spite of its impressive size, will 
operate in the traditional way, with indi- 
vidual editors working closely with indi- 
vidual writers. Its list is a long and varied 
one, so that it can accommodate itself to in- 
clude almost any kind of book which shows 
promise. 

The managing editor of the trade depart- 
ment is Julian P. Muller. The juvenile editor 
is Miss Margaret K. McElderry and the ad- 
dress is 750 Third Avenue, New York City 17. 

And here’sanother merger. Random House, 
Inc., which has recently acquired Alfred 
Knopf, Inc. (see New York Market Letter, 
July, 1960), and Beginner Books, has now 
absorbed another publishing house, L. W. 
Singer Company, Inc., publishers of elemen- 
tary and high-school textbooks. With this 
latest acquisition, the net sales of Random 
House for the coming year are expected to 
be more than $22 million. 

The distinguished Vintage Books paper- 
back line, which Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. intro- 
duced about six years ago, is absorbing the 
Random House Modern Library Paperbacks. 
This newly expanded line will begin distri- 
bution early in the new year. 


What About the Magazines? 


LapiEs’ HoME Journat has upped its circu- 
lation base to six and a half million, Look to 
6,300,000, Woman’s Day to 4,600,000, REp- 
BOOK to 3,350,000. TRUE jumped 15.1% to 
2,650,000. Esquire hit an all-time high with 
its September issue of 865,000. And PLaysoy 
has hiked its price to 60c. 


CHATELAINE, 481 University Avenue, To- 
ronto 2, Ontario, Canada, buys its articles in 
Canada (managing editor, Keith Knowl- 
ton), and its fiction in New York City, 
through its fiction editor, Almeda Glassey, 85 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 3. 

Each issue hzs three short stories of about 
5000 words each, and an installment of a 
two-part serial which runs to about 15,000 
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words per installment. The serials are con- 
densations of books (condensed by the staff) , 
which must be under contract with a book 
publisher. The serials bring $1,000 each. 
The short stories must be told from the 
viewpoint of a woman, and must involve a 
woman’s problem. “What I really want,” 
Miss Glassey said with a smile, “is Laptgs’ 
HoME JOURNAL stories, though I can only 
pay about half of their rates—$400 for the 
first sale and after that on up to about $600.” 
Of course Canadian backgrounds are pre- 
ferred, but for American writers Miss Glassey 
suggests, for example, a general seacoast 
community if that’s what the story calls for, 
rather than a specifically Cape Cod locale. 
Each issue carries about 8 articles. and these 
must be of direct interest to Canadian 
women, dealing with aspects of the Cana- 
dian scene, with well-known Canadian per- 
sonalities. Social issues and theatrical per- 
sonalities are a good possibility if they are 
somehow related to Canadian readers. Pay- 
ment is about the same as for fiction. 
DENTAL MANAGEMENT is a new trade mag- 
azine published at Box 285, Ridgeway Sta- 
tion, Stamford, Connecticut, a monthly with 
the first issue probably out early in 1961, 
which will circulate to the 88,000 practicing 
dentists in the United States, dental univer- 
sities, and other key professional people. 


This will not be a clinical or a technical 
journal, but will rather provide entertain- 
ment and business and economic information 
of help to the practicing dentist—dental fees, 
practice management, insurance and retire- 
ment plans, dental drugs and materials, in- 
come tax problems, etc. 

Articles should be kept under 2000 words, 
and the style should be easy and conversa- 
tional with the emphasis on the “you” who is 
the reader. Payment up to $100 and more, 
on acceptance. 


Notes and Comment 


The Macmillan Company is offering another 
of its annual fiction awards. The prize is 
$7,500, of which $2,500 is an outright award, 
and $5,000 is an advance against royalties. 
Book manuscripts must be submitted be- 
tween December 1, 1960 and February 28, 
1961. They must be not less than 50,000 or 





more than 200,000 words long, in English, 
typewritten, double-spaced and on one side 
of the paper only, uncommitted and not 
under consideration by any other publisher 
in the United States. They must be works of 
fiction, but not mysteries, westerns or juve- 
niles. 

The winner will be announced on or before 
May 1, 1961, and the book will be published 
by Macmillan in the fall of 1961. Last year’s 
winner was David Storey for his first novel, 
This Sporting Life, chosen from more than 
2000 manuscripts. For details write to The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 11, N. Y. 

The Macmillan Company also announces 
its third annual mystery novel contest—the 
Cock Robin Mystery Award. This prize is 
$2,500, of which $1,000 is an outright award, 
and $1,500 is an advance against royalties. 
This contest is open only to citizens of a 
North American country who have not al- 
ready been published under the Cock Robin 
imprint. 

Manuscripts must be between 55,000 and 
75,000 words long, in English, typewritten, 
double-spaced, on one side of the paper only, 
and accompanied by a letter indicating that 
the submission is to be entered for the Cock 
Robin Mystery Award. 


Farrar, Straus and Cudahy has moved to 
new offices at 19 Union Square West, New 
York City 3. 


Theodore M. Purdy is the new editor-in- 
chief at Appleton-Century-Crofts. This firm 
is in the midst of a wide expansion program. 


Even the 5-and-10’s are getting into the act. 
The Woolworth store across the street from 
Macy’s on 34th Street has sold 876 copies of 
Moss Hart’s Act One, in the 75c paperback 
edition (New American Library), in one 
hour. Yes, Mr. Hart was there to autograph 
the book, with his wife Kitty Carlisle. 


For an interesting and amusing history of 
magazine publishing in the United States, 
read Ladies, Gentlemen and Editors by Wal- 
ter Davenport and James C. Derieux 
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The People in Your Articles 


(Continued from page 22) 





quently we would like to enter his mind. Un- 
fortunately, the article writer, unlike the fic- 
tion writer, cannot safely enter the mind of a 
person and describe his thinking or reveal his 
flow of thoughts and feelings by the stream- 
of-consciousness method. When he tries this, 
he must qualify his account: “At the time 
Napoleon was probably thinking . . .” This is 
a valid technique when the writer knows his 
subject so well that he can reconstruct imagi- 
natively what went on in his subject’s mind 
in particular circumstances. But the writer is 
always liable to error in making such recon- 
structions. More often, he must rely on what 
the person says—to reveal his subject’s char- 
acter and attitudes by quotation. Just as the 
writer seeks apt anecdotes to reveal person- 
ality, so must he seek apt quotations. He may 
obtain them during interviews or in his sub- 
ject’s writings or speeches. 

Some of the best examples of articles that 
reveal character through direct quotation 
are to be found in THE New Yorker. Some 
of them are tours de force, which consist of 
little more than letting the speaker talk. Cas- 
ual as the articles may appear, they are 
nevertheless works of intricate art. They are 
to be found in long profiles such as those by 
Philip Hamburger, Berton Roueche, and 
Thomas Whiteside and also in the short 
pieces in “The Talk of the Town.” For ex- 
ample, this, from a sketch titled “Packaged” 
(September 29, 1956) : 


“The human head,” Mr. Edward R. Dye. 
himself the head of the Safety Design Re- 
search Department of the Cornell Aeronauti- 
cal Laboratory, which for the past four years, 
under the sponsorship of the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Company, has been designing a 
radically safe automobile, told us the other 
day, “is in its essentials like an egg. Both 
consist of an ellipsoidal, hard shell enclosing 
a semi-fluid. In the ideally safe vehicle, the 
passenger is packaged like fragile merchan- 
dise.”” His own head was squarish, balding, 
and courteously inclined; a pink freckle in 
the center of his forehead, an inch above the 
brow line, marked him as a Brahman of 
industrial engineering. 
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The more rugged, less ovularian head be. 

side Mr. Dye’s belonged to Mr. Frank J. 
Crandell, a vice-president of Liberty Mu- 
tual. On the day of our chat, the two men 
had unveiled the design of their compara- 
tively crashproof car. “Ed has done a lot 
with eggs,” Mr. Crandall said. “He built 
little airplanes for them that you could 
smack against the wall without breaking the 
egg.” 

“That was part of some cockpit research | 
was doing,” Mr. Dye murmured. 

“They made a movie showing these planes 
being bounced around,” Mr. Crandell went 
on. “It’s quite a good movie. They called it 
‘The Egg and Dye.’ ” 

“The principle I used there was really the 
same as in the football helmets our lab de- 
signed,” Mr. Dye said. “The Cornell team 
hasn’t had a head injury in five years. We 
call it the geodetic strap system—after the 
way geodetic maps look, you know.” 

We nodded our own head, cautiously. 

“The idea is that a blow on the outer shell 
is distributed throughout the inner lining, 
so it feels like a hug. The same thing is done 
by the chest cushion and webbed yoke 
around the driver of this car.” He showed 
us a drawing of that car. The outer form 
deviated timidly from Detroit orthodoxy; 
the chassis was a few inches higher than 
most 56 models, a little boxier, and rather 
less nubbly. Within, heresy raged unchecked. 
The driver sat in the middle of the front 
seat, where, in the absence of a dangerous 
and gawky wheel, he tugged at a steering bar 
something like a Flexible Flyer’s. Inches 
from his chest an angular cushion loomed 
consolingly. Two lateral rests supported his 
arms. “Human arms weigh ten pounds 
apiece,” Mr. Dye said. “Just holding them 
in the customary steering position is a source 
of fatigue.” 

“The whole control panel,” Mr. Crandell 
said, “is mounted on ratchets. When the 
driver gets in, he pulls it toward him, click 
click click. The seats slide back and forth, 
too.” 

Although only a part of the article is given 
above, it permits the reader gradually to per- 
ceive the contrasting characters of the two 
men talking—Mr. Dye, factual, precise, ear- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Letters I Never Finish Reading 


By Lawrence Sanders 


If you've never sat behind 
an editor’s desk opening the 
morning mail, you'll have a 
good idea what happens after 
reading this satirical account. 


“Tnto each life some rain must fall,” said 
Longfellow (Irving Longfellow, a butcher 
of Hohokus, N.J.) and the rain in the lives 
of magazine editors too frequently is de- 
livered by Uncle Sam’s messengers. To most 
people an unopened letter has all the excite- 
ment and promise of a kiss in the dark. To 
editors, most letters have all the excitement 
and promise of—oh, how about a frozen TV 
dinner, to bring our figures'of speech right 
up-to-date. 

When the white paper stacks high in my 
IN basket, and I’ve sharpened every pencil, 
and cleaned every pipe, there’s nothing left 
but to wade through the morning mail . . . 
and hum the opening bars of “Why Was I 
Born?”’. 

It would be a dull morning—and have you 
noticed how dull mornings have become 
since they dropped the atom bomb?—if I 
didn’t receive at least one of the horrors 
catalogued below. These are letters from 
writers, would-be writers, have-been writers 
and, most probably, never-on-God’s earth- 
will-they-make-it writers. 

I know you have never been guilty of pen- 
ning one of these monsters, but you should 
be aware of them, if only to know what to 


avoid. To editors, they mark you as an ama- 
teur scribbler, a troublesome contributor or, 
in one short, sweet syllable, a nut. 

Here’s a fair sampling of what my mail 
might include on a drizzly Monday morning 
when my sinuses are throbbing and my heart 
is as cold and hard as—say, there’s that 
frozen TV dinner again: 


Dear Ed.: 

Please write me all about what kind of 
stuff you buy and how much you pay and 
how fast. Also, send me copies of your last 
three issues immediately so I can see. 


Reginald Schmertz 


Not all correspondents are as obviously 
unlettered as this Schmertz fellow, but you’d 
be surprised at the number of otherwise 
intelligent people who send similar requests. 
I give them all short shrift—mostly because 
I’m certain none of them knows what “shrift” 
means. But we know, don’t we? 

You’d think, wouldn’t you, that a writer 
interested in contributing to a particular 
magazine would check its market listings in 
this periodical or writers’ annuals? And what 
could be simpler than buying a few recent 
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issues to get a more complete understanding 
of exactly what the magazine publishes? As 
for those free copies the insane Mr. Schmertz 
demands—Hah! 

Migraine No. 2 comes from the tyro who, 
at least, has learned that it’s usually wise to 
query on a newsworthy story. His letter goes 


like this: 


Dear Editor: 


A man down the street from me just in- 
vented a fortingrab that atomic engineers 
say is tops. It has three boofads working off 
a central triffiger and is sure to revolutionize 
mink farming. How many words would you 


like? Alf Slurp 


Well, Mr. Slurp, as much as I like short 
queries, you’re carrying it too far—or rather, 
not far enough. What are you talking about? 
A simple explanation of what you have in 
mind, if anything, shouldn’t take more than 
a paragraph or two. Be complete, Alf, but 
be pithy, Alf. 

Letter No. 3 is also in query form, but it 
comes from a hyperthyroid type who was 
born during a Wednesday matinee perform- 
ance of “The Front Page” (third row 
center) : 


Editor: 


Stop the presses! I’ve got a story that’s 
never been published before and it’s going 
to cause a lot of red faces in Washington, be- 
lieve me! This is hot and I can prove every 
word of it! It’s the most amazing thing 
you've ever heard and you're the first editor 
I’ve tried with it. Boy, is it hot! Better get on 
this right away while it’s still an exclusive. 
It’s a bigger story than Jayne Mansfield’s— 
listen, it’s a real big story! Interested? I'll 
need $300 expenses for the legwork. 

Clarence Fandango 


No, Clarence, I’m not interested—at least 
not until you tell me just an itsy-bitsy more 
about it. I’m just a cynical old deskman who 
wears a green eyeshade, chews pure hemp and 
remembers when reporters set their own 
stories in type—and rubber type at that. 
Slow down and spell it out. It may be a big- 
ger story than the one that broke when 
Western Union started wiring bras, but 
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maybe no one has published it because it 
can’t be published (unsubstantiated, libel- 
ous, obscene, or just plain dull). 

And remember this about your “hot” stor- 
ies: most magazine editors are now working 
on issues that will appear two or three 
months hence. Will the story still be exclu- 
sive in three months? Will it still be hot? 
Will those Washington faces still be red? 
Will I send the $300? Oh, Mr. Fandango, 
how you carry on! 

Missives-To-Be-Missed No. 4 comes from 
a writer I’ve never heard of—but his letter 
takes care of that: 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


I’ve never written for you before but I’m 
sure you know my byline. I had the lead ar- 
ticle in the Blacksmiths’ Journal in June 
1935, and a column of fillers in the Shandy 
Dancers’ Gazette, October 1941. Also, under 
the name of J. Barnsworth Smeg, I sold a 
poem to the Sleepy Flat (Texas) Democrat- 
Republican on July 14, 1949. So you can see 
Iam not a beginner... 

Folinby Mallow 


Back to the marsh, Mallow. I don’t really 
care if you were Poet Laureate of the Truss 
Designers’ World. A writer’s old credits are 
usually of no more interest to an editor than 
his grades in junior high. It’s not how well 
you wrote that takes the hogshead of tapioca 
pudding; it’s how well you write. I’m sure 
you’re proud of your past work, Folinby old 
man, but what are you peddling today? 

Ludicrous Letter No. 5 comes from a 
frequent contributor. The lovable old slob 
has turned out the dog of all stories, the king 
of canines. So naturally his letter goes like 
this... 


Hiya Boy— 

Caught your latest issue and I love it, pal. 
The cover reached right off the newsstand 
and grabbed me. The inside? The greatest, 
that’s all, just the greatest. I mean it really 
sings. And that layout you gave my yarn! 
Listen, podner, I should be paying you! I 
mean it from the bottom of my heart—and 
you know how far down that is! Just kid- 
ding, pal. Haha. 

Oh by the way—I just finished a real 
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charm piece that I know you'll flip over. It’s 
got no story line and no suspense. The news 
value is nil and I know the subject’s been 
done before (someone did it last week, I 
think). But pal, this story has something. 
Say the word and I'll shoot it right along. 

Torger Blatz 


The manuscript this rapscallion hopes to 
sell wouldn’t make a decent liner for the bot- 
tom of a bird cage—and he knows it. But 
he hates to see anything go to waste. Fortu- 
nately, being a professional, a rejection won’t 
make him slash his wrists—though he may 
pout for a minute or two. I like Torger but 
I always take off my wristwatch before 
shaking hands. You know—he’s a profes- 
stonal, 

The last in this rogue’s gallery of buckeye 
communications comes from an occasional 
contributor. It arrives the day after he sub- 
mitted an assigned story, and it reads some- 
thing like this: 





Friend: 

Hope you got the mss. and it’s OK. Would 
appreciate it if you could shoot that old 
check along toot sweet as I’ve had some bad 
luck lately. I fell down the basement steps 
yesterday and sprained my Remington 
Noiseless. My wife left me and took my 
stamp collection. The youngest kid has the 
fantods and I think the cat’s about ready to 
spawn again. It’s raining now and the roof 
leaks right over my desk (note water stains 
on paper). Please, if you have an ounce of 
brotherhood, send that check Airmail Spe- 
cial Delivery today. Thanks, friend. 

Arbruthnot Fang 


P.S.: Rather than to my home, please ad- 
dress check to The Dirty Joke Bar & Grill, 
this town. Since my typewriter is busted I’ve 
been spending a lot of time here. You know 
—soaking up local color. 


Old Fang ain’t going to get that check 
today—or tomorrow either, for that matter. 
He’s been around long enough to know that 
even a short story from Guy de Maupassant 
would require a reading (and some editor 
would be sure to comment: “Needs work’’). 
Readings take time, a week or two at least. 
But more important, no editor can allow 


himself to get involved in a writer’s personal 
or financial troubles. That way lies madness 
and /or ulcers. 

There are other letters | could mention, of 
course—occasionally an amusing example 
of the “Dear Sir: You Cur” species, and 
every now and then a letter written to an 
editor of a competing magazine and mailed 
to me in error. That can be very interesting. 
But the horrible sampies quoted here are the 
most common and the most shattering. 

But just when I feel my daily mail has ap- 
proached, reached and passed the limits of 
human endurance, along comes something 
that starts: 





Dear Sir: 

Thank you very much for the check for my 
story. It was the first I’ve sold to a national 
magazine and I hope it marks the beginning 
of a career that— 


Now that’s a letter I always finish reading. 
It’s enough to melt a heart as cold and hard 
aSa...asa 

Say, is it true that if you use the same figure 
of speech three times in one article it belongs 
to you? 





Lawrence Sanders, Feature Editor of MECHANIX 
ILLUSTRATED, is Brooklyn-born, Detroit-raised, 
Indiana-educated and Overseas Press _bar- 
comforted. He started in magazine work in 
1946 as a staff gag writer—but claims his 
starting salary was a bigger joke than he ever 
wrote. He has worked on detective, TV and 
men’s adventure magazines, and says that in 
his 14 years in the magazine field he has writ- 
ten so many photo captions that all his thoughts 
now come exactly 15 picas wide, two lines deep. 




















General Magazines 


THE AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE, 720 
Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. 


Non-fiction: Joseph C. Keeley, Editor. Legion 
material is not open as a market, but general 
articles and humor are free-lance. Most non-fiction 
is written on order, usually following a query with 
outline. Seasonal material should be 2500 words. 
Pays good rates on acceptance. Reports in two 
weeks. 


Cartoons : Bill Luddy, Editor. Uses about 150 gen- 
eral appeal, action-type cartoons per year with 
beguiling or ludicrous characters. Short captions. 
No spreads. Taboo: bad taste, off color, sex, liquor, 
religion, racial differences. Size proportionate to 
2"x3” or 3”x4” (2% times is best). Finish should 
be done in line with blue wash used to indicate 
Ben Day areas. Pays $50 for first sale, then pay- 
ment is scaled up to $100 for additional sales. 
Reports in one week. Buys first rights only. 


Fillers: Joseph C. Keely, Editor. The last page, 
“Parting Shots,” offers a very small market for 
brief anecdotes, humorous shots and light verse. 
Reports in two weeks. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, 1716 Lo- 
cust St., Des Moines, Iowa. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. 


Non-fiction and Fillers: Neil Kuehul, Features 
Editor. Uses articles on building economics, child 
care and training, family finance, how-to-do-it fea- 
tures. Particularly interested in short (250 to 1,000 
words) factual idea material related to all phases 
of the home and family living. Also buys special 
features in the fields of family relationships, medi- 
cine, travel, personalities, science. No fiction or 
poetry. Payment ranges from $25 to $2,500, de- 
pending on material, and is made on acceptance. 
Reports in two weeks. 


Cartoons: Gordon Greer, Editor. Uses about 60 
cartoons a year that are in good taste and funny. 
Pays $75 to $125 per, on acceptance, and reports 
within one week. Buys all rights. 
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CORONET MAGAZINE, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. 


Non-fiction: Lewis W. Gillenson, Editor. Wants 
entertaining, informative or inspirational articies 
that can be presented effectively. Major categories 
most often used are: current issues, personalitics, 
medicine and health, money, human relations, his- 
tory, science, modern living, recreation, crime; in- 
stitutions, events and customs; humor, first-person 
experiences, religion. All material should be well 
researched, yet written brightly with strong story- 
line and anecdotal content even in the case of the 
most factually informative subject. Payment for 
articles is on acceptance. 


Fillers: Likes humorous fillers up to 500 words, 
and pays approximately 10c a word on publication. 


COSMOPOLITAN, 959 Eighth Ave., New York 
19, N. Y. Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $4.20 a year. 


Non-fiction: Thomas Fleming, Editor. Uses pro- 
files, medical articles, articles on sociological sub- 
jects, material on health, nutrition, diet, articles of 
national interest of all kinds. Length is about 3000 
words. Short humor pieces, about 2000 words. 
Rates vary according to material. Pays on accept- 
ance. 


Fiction: William Carrington Guy, Editor. Wants 
stories with solid plot, good characterization and 
good writing. Sophisticated handling and fresh 
approach to both serious and humorous stories. 
Short shorts from 1500 to 3000 words; short stories 
from 5000 to 6000 words; and murder or suspense 
stories of 25,000 words. Pays top rates for fiction. 
No fillers or verse. 


Photographs: Photographs with manuscripts or 
with captions. Pays on acceptance. 


THE ELKS MAGAZINE, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Issued monthly. 


Fiction: Lee C. Hickey, Editor. This should be 
of interest to readers of a man’s magazine yet 
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If yqu’re a writer who can turn 
out exciting, colorful articles for 
a mass audience, The National 
ENQUIRER is your market. Each week 
more than 2,000,000 people read this 
lively, growing publication which has 
quadrupled its circulation in the past 
four years. 


We're looking for free lance writers with 
drama in their fingertips, writers who can 
produce crisp, highly readable features. 
These can be: 


@ 


Up-Front Articles 
AW Back-oft-the-Book Articles .... $150 and up 
Shorts $50 minimum 


BES obo 010s.) 
el (e S “Blockbusters” 


er 


Sie sip Peete ly WAoR $300 and up per segment 
y ohealaee als ausiens The sky’s the limit 









There’s plenty of “working room” here 
for the competent writer—and more op- 
portunity to sell your material since The 
ENQUIRER is published every week. 


In keeping pace with our growth, we’ve 
upped our rates to the highest level ever. 
The payment schedule below is just the 
beginning. Rates can zoom sharply for 
really top-flight material. And if you’ve 
got a “blockbuster” up your sleeve, we 
can outbid any other publication for it. 
A report on your manuscript is guaran- 
teed within two weeks and payment is 
on acceptance 


For more information on our story needs 
and requirements, write for a copy of our 
new prospectus. Address your requests to: 
James Allan, Managing Editor, National 
ENQUIRER, Dept. 703, 655 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y. (Tel.: MUrray 
Hill 8-1111). 





fal ete wles aire $300 and up (no top limit) 





National ENQUIRER 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


















of a character which can go into these readers’ 
homes without creating the impression that the 
magazine runs sensational material. Top length 
approximately 5,000 words. Excellent rates. No 
fillers, cartoons, or poetry. Reports in about 3 
weeks. 


FARM JOURNAL, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $1.00 
a year. Five separate editions are printed for the 
East, the Central States, the Southeast, the South- 
west and the West parts of the U.S. Material is 
bought for one or more editions depending on 
where it fits. Payment is the same, regardless of 
editions the piece is used in. 


Non-fiction: Carroll P. Streeter, Editor. Timeli- 
ness and seasonality are very important. Allow 
about two months for most articles. Non-fiction is 
always highly practical and should be helpful to as 
many farmers as possible. Farmers’ experiences may 
apply to any phase of farming and animal raising 
as well as to the farm home and the community. 
Queries are always helpful. Technical material 
must be accurate. “The Farmer’s Wife’’ section is 
open for homemaking experiences based on what 
a particular woman did. Allow a full two or three 
months for material in this department. Some ma- 
terial in all departments is staff-written, and some 
is on assignment. However, many free-lance sub- 
missions are bought. It might be well to query first. 
Pays excellent rates, on acceptance. 


Photographs: Photographs, either separately or 
with short how-to material, in picture stories, and 
as illustrations for articles are much in demand. 


Fillers: Short how-to articles of about 500 words 
are in demand; also epigratms, quips, short humcr. 


FARM QUARTERLY, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 
10, Ohio. Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. A magazine edited for the big-time farmer. 


Non-fiction : Grant Cannon, Editor. Uses articles 
on how to produce crops and livestock efficiently, 
and which give the pertinent details in an enter- 
taining manner. These articles differ from those of 
other farm magazines because of the unusually 
large amount of detailed information supplied. 
Authors should sub-nit outlines of 75 to 150 words 
covering subjects for which they desire assignments, 
and state whether they can supply pictures or pic- 
ture sources. Kate of payment depends on whether 
an article can be used “as is’ or must be revised 
and edited by staff meynbers. Humorous shorts and 
literary nostalgic features about country life are 
used occasionally. No fiction. 


Photographs: Wants top quality B&W _ photos 
and color transparencies for stock use. 


FORTUNE, Time & Life Bldg., New York 20, 
N. Y., Duncan Norton-Taylor, Mg. Editor. Issued 
monthly ; $1.25 a copy; $10.00 a year. Buys almost 
no outside material. 
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HOLIDAY, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. Issued monthly; 60c a copy; $5.50 a year. 
Devoted to travel and recreation. 


Non-fiction: Ted Patrick, Editor. Articles must 
be factual, with a maximum length of 3500 words. 
Writers should query on ideas, since articles are 
usually assigned to or handled by regulars. Pays 
good rates, which vary according to editorial 
evaluation of worth of individual manuscript 
Payment on acceptance. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; 60c a copy: 
$5.00 a year. 


Non-fiction: Harriet Burket, Editor. Articles of 
1000 to 1500 words are bought, but it is best to 
query first. Subjects cover architecture, decora- 
tion, gardening, food, music, entertaining, travel. 
Illustrations with articles preferred. Payment on 
acceptance, with rates depending on importance 
of material. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 572 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Guy Henle, Exec. Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 60c a copy. One of the Hearst magazines. 
A high grade magazine dealing with decor and 
shelter. Mostly on assignment. Query first. Buys 
all rights and pays on publication. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 101 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11, III. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a 
year. Edited for small-town business and profes- 
sional men with active interest in civic affairs, and 
their families. 


Non-fiction: Richard E. Gosswiller, Editor. Arti- 
cles about social and civic betterment, business, 
education, religion, domestic affairs, etc., up to 
3000 words. Emphasis on objectivity and intelli- 
gent analysis of contemporary problems in fields 
mentioned. Payment is up to $250. Also uses 1500- 
word articles that contain high-level humor or 
light satire. Payment for these is up to $150. 


Fiction: May be humorous, or have a definite 
theme. Payment is up to $200. 


Fillers: Uses unusual and imaginative fillers— 
humorous if possible, which bring up to $50. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance. Reports in two weeks. Pre- 
fers queries. Buys first rights only. 


LOOK, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Gardner Cowles, Editor. Issued bi-weekly; 20c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. A picture-and-text magazine 
for the whole family. Although most of the content 
is staff-written and the magazine has staff members 
across the country, the balance is worked out from 
ideas submitted by writers and photographers. The 
editors are always on the lookout for article sug- 
gestions about all types of people, of all ages, in 
any section of the country. Where picture possibili- 
ties are good, staff photographers are sent out to 
develop picture aspects. Suggestions for articles 
should be addressed to Managing Editor; for pic- 
tures to Picture Editor. Pays good rates, on accept- 
ance. 
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An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 
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Our FREE Literary Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 
steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


Th e M AG AZINE THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
—— INSTITUTE 


a Rockefeller Plaza, ~~. 812-S 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


other information about the Magazine Institute 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 





to: 
Name 
Street Address ....... 


City or Town R 
(All inquiries confidential. No salesman will cali.) 
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THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, 
16th and M Sts., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Issued monthly; $1.00 a copy; $8.00 a year. Has 
its own staff of writers and photographers, but un- 
solicited contributions receive careful attention. 


Non-fiction and Photography: Dr. Melville B. 
Grosvenor, Editor. Uses articles averaging 2000 to 
8000 words. The ideal article is an accurate de- 
scriptive narrative of personal experiences in places 
of geographic interest. Information should be pre- 
sented vividly and unforgettably. A large collection 
of top-quality color and black-and-white photo- 
graphs from which illustrations may be selected is 
important. Outstanding series of color and black- 
and-white photographs of a geographic nature will 
be considered, even when accompanied by an ar- 
ticle. Single, unusual black-and-white photos are 
purchased occasionally. Standards are high. Pays 
$800 to $1,500 and up for articles, on acceptance. 
Query first. 


NATION’S BUSINESS, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Issued monthly; $18 for three 
years. 


Non-fiction: A. H. Sypher, Editor. Uses articles 
on new developments in business, the effect >f 








government actions in business, etc. Prefers about 
2500 words for length, and pays $500 and up for 
these. However, rates vary depending on the ma- 
terial. Payment is on acceptance. Buys first Ameri- 
can rights. Prefers a query letter. Reports in one 
week. 


NATURAL HISTORY MAGAZINE, 79th and 
Central Parkway, W., New York 24, N. Y. 


Non-fiction: John Purcell, Editor. Uses all types 
of scientific articles except chemistry and physics — 
emphasis is on the biological sciences. Prefers pro- 
fessional scientists as authors. Lengths range be- 
tween 2000 and 5000 words. Pays from $100 to 
$400. Query before submitting. 


Photography: Uses black and white photographs, 
for which up to $50 per page is paid ; also purchases 
sets of photographs at flat rate. Some color is used 
for which up to $100 per page is paid. 


THE NEW YORKER, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Issued weekly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. 


Non-fiction: William Shawn, Editor. Single fac- 
tual pieces run from 3000 to 10,000 words. Long 
fact pieces are usually staff written. So is “Talk of 
the Town,” although ideas for this department 
are bought. 





why or aerial 


The new writer who submits mss. which lack 
professional revision is inviting ‘‘a big fall.” 
Why not send it first to WRITER’S DIGEST? 
A WD editor is at your beck and call. Your 
story, book, article, play or poem will receive 
a thorough criticism-analysis report and “‘blue 
pencil” editing. Reasonable rates. Marketing 
help when warranted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
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“Comments from Writers: * 


“T credit my first 
juvenile sale to this g 
wonderful editor of 
yours.’’—Mrs. Joy 
Mudge,Detroit,Mich. 


After rewriting 
my story, ‘A Home 
for Tom,’ as per your 
suggestions, I sold it 
on the fifth time out.” 
—Edna R. Gregory, 
zeichmond Hill, Ga. 
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Stories and Articles up to | 





















3,000 words — $6.00; each 
4 additional 1,000 words— 


Poetry up to 10 lines— 
yay oy each additional line 







ae Lengths over 25,000 
words—$12 for eee and 
report only; $1.50 per 1,000 
words fora ‘‘blue-pencil re- 
vision-criticism. 

Plays (TV, Radio and 
Theatre)—$9 for 30-minute 
or one act plays; $20 for 
one-hour or three act plays. 


Sona scripts, payment and 

stamped return envelope 
0: Writer’s Digest 
Criticism Dept. 

22 East 12th Street, 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Fiction: Uses fiction, both serious and light, from 
1000 to 6000 words. 


Fillers: About 90 per cent of the fillers come from 
contributors with or without taglines (extra pay if 
the tagline is used). Also buys serious and light 
verse. Reports in two weeks. Pays good rates, on 
acceptance. 


PAGEANT, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


Non-fiction : William A. Robbins, Editor. Buys all 
types of articles. Is interested in almost everything, 
from personalities to provocative first-person treat- 
ments on controversial subjects. Wants imagina- 
tive presentation, a high degree of topicality, 
and originality. Prefers word length of 1500 to 
2500 words. No fillers, no fiction, or verse. Pays 
from $50 to $650. Queries giving ideas and out- 
lines for articles should be sent to Mr. Robbins. 
All picture queries should be sent to Peter Meyer- 
son, Picture Editor. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mary E. Buchanan, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. 


Non-fiction : Mary E. Buchanan, Editor. Publishes 
articles which reveal insight into the mental, emo- 
tional and physical development of children of 
all ages. Needs practical baby care material. Can 
use articles on general family and marriage rela- 
tionships. Articles on health, education and com- 
munity affairs appear often. Payment is on accept- 
ance. Approximately 10c a word for novices, more 
to experienced writers. Articles vary from 1500 to 
2500 words in length. Likes to be queried with onc- 
page outline and a few opening paragraphs. Re- 
ports within 3 weeks. Prefers warm, anecdotal 


- style. Humor where possible but not at expense 


of children. 


READER’S DIGEST, Pleasantville, N. Y. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy. Items intended for a par- 
ticular feature should be addressed to that feature, 
although the editors may decide they are better 
suited to another section of the magazine. 


Non-fiction: Although the market for original 
feature articles remains slight, the editors are re- 
ceptive to ideas and consider them more important 
than their presentation. Uses first-person narra- 
tives of personal, unusual experiences. Must be 
true, previously unpublished, and revelatory of 
human nature. Contributions must be typewritten, 
preferably double-spaced, and not over 2500 words. 
Will not be acknowledged and will be returned 
only if return postage is sent. Do not send original 
documents or photographs. Pays $2500. Address 
to First Person Editor, THe ReEaper’s DicEsr, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Fillers: “Life in These United States” is the most 
popular department. A large staff reads every- 
thing, eliminates age-worn tales, those which poke 
fun at a handicapped person, or reflect unfavor- 
(Continued on page 78) 








WRITER-CRAFT 


Literary Agents Critics Counsellors 
Writer-Craft takes 
ever where writing 
schools and courses 
end... 


Oo. B. CANNON 
and 
Associates 


Writer-Craft offers 
you Writer's Choice 





A limited number of MEMBERSHIPS are now open. 
A distinctive service for writers that helps you all 
the way from your ideas for short stories, teleplays, 
articles or novels to professionally developed and 
marketable manuscripts. 

ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIPS are also available. 
FEES: $5 per manuscript to 5000 words, 50c per 
1000 thereafter; $10 for teleplays, $15 for books. 
We take 10% commission on all sales and refund 
your handling fees. 

Write today for complete information and your 
choice of a free folder on how to write teleplays, 
short stories, articles, mysteries, juveniles, novels 
and plots . . . NO OBLIGATION, of course. 


WRITER-CRAFT 
Palm Springs 


WE NEED WRITERS 


National Trade seepainn wd publisher needs feature stories 
and pictures regularly. payment rate for all mate- 
rial published. Publisher will} rovide leads and other- 
wise assist interested writers. Work k of experienced news- 
paper people preferred but not necessary. 


SOUTHERN COUNSELING SERVICE 
450 Houston St. NE Atlanta 12, Ga. 


MILDRED I. REID 


For coaching by mail. For Boston or Wakefield class. 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 


California 
P.O. Box 2748 














MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique)......... $1.28 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! Formulas.......... 2.50 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! Plots for everything........ 2.80 
4—wWRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique). 3.00 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained) . 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach)........- 3.00 
7—THE DEVIL’S HANDMAIDENS, Novel, $3.50, from me.. 3.00 


CONTOOCOOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SAVE MONEYS. «. 


Buy ALL your supplies from ‘i 
ONE nono 
eer EN 
{REFUNDED ox 7121, Ist $5.00 ORDER!) 
jay ay |) ADIVISIQN OF A 
YOU ASKED FOR IT! 
So the SHORT SHOP OPENS AGAIN TO 
HELP YOU AFTER 10 YEARS! 


Let’s talk it over. No obligation whatsoever. My aim? 
Fine writing for fine people. Drop me a line if interested. 


Homer B. Moffett—The Short Shop 
111 E. Illinois St., Wheaton, Illinois 
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By Nancy Vogel 


One of the shows that seems most firmly 
entrenched in its position is Lasste. It has 
been on television every Sunday night for six 
years and is heading vigorously into its sev- 
enth season. 

Rose Mathias, the story editor, started 
working for the show in 1957, after many 
years of story work and movie production. 

She points out that those who would like to 
write for Lassie should keep in mind that the 
dog, Lassie, is the heroine. 

The family, Ruth and Paul Martin, are 
everyday parents, who have a good relation- 
ship with each other, healthy differences of 
opinion, but do not bicker. 

Timmy is a normal, active boy, no different 
from any other well-behaved youngster of 
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1014. He is not a goody-goody, however. 
When he does something wrong, it is from 
impulse, but not from deliberate disobedience 
or bad boy behavior. His relationship with 
his parents is that of any boy who knows his 
parents love him and mean well toward him. 
His relationship with Lassie is as close as 
could be expected in a series wherein the boy 
and dog are predominant. 

One of the most important requirements is 
a good substantial plot with the focus of the 
story on the Martin family. Many writers 
have a tendency to bring in an outside char- 
acter and have the Martins solve his prob- 
lem. This type of story leaves the Martins on 
the periphery of the plot, focusing attention 
on the outsider. Lassie stories demand that 
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FROM EXPOSITION PRESS 





Discuss Your Book With Edward Uhlan 
In Your Home Town 


Writers who want to meet with one of America’s 
leading publishers to discuss their manuscripts or 
publishing problems in frank, realistic terms can do 
so now! 

Edward Uhian, our president, will tour 72 cities 
within Six months for just this purpose. Mr. Uhlan, 
author of “The Rogue of Publishers’ Row” and 5 other 
books, offers you his 25 years of experience as pub- 
lisher, editor, writer and lecturer. 


Why You Should Act Now! 


@ if you have a manuscript, completed or not, now is 
the time to find out what your chances are. Fill in the form 
on this page and mail it to Exposition Press and you'll get 
two free brochures: What Every Writer Should Know and You 
Can Publish Your Book. If you send in your manuscript in 
advance, you will also receive a free copy of Edward Uhian’s 
dynamic Rogue of Publishers’ Row, a book the Los Angeles 
Times called ‘‘The most important, revealing book about 
publishing.” 








What Can Authors Expect? 


Some of the questions you can expect answered in a 
personai interview are: 

@ Is your manuscript suitable for publication? 

@ What is the market potential for your book—whether 
it be biography, fiction, poetry, juvenile, history, philosophy, 
text, religious or how-to? 

@ How have similar books fared with us or in the book 
trade? 

@ What, in exact terms, can you expect in the way of 
editing, production, promotion, publicity, and advertising if 
your manuscript is accepted for publication? 


Good News For Exposition Authors 


Here are some of our fall achievements: 


@® Reader's Digest to reprint portion of Tadpoles 
and Unicorns. (Previously RD paid $1,000 for a reprint from 
Safer Smoking.) 

@ Playboy Magazine, in its September issue, lists 
and displays Sports Car Rally Handbook on full color 


e. 

® Ruth Stout's best-seller How to Have a Green 
Thumb nears its 8th trade edition. Discovered and pub- 
lished by Exposition Press in 1955. (Second book: Company 
Coming.) 

® Doubleday published Exposition author Ruth Stout's 
third book, A Woman's World, in October. 

@ Devin-Adair wil! publish Ruth Stout's fourth book 
in January, 1961. 

® Walter Winchell gives a paragraph plug to In the 
Footsteps of Joan of Arc, starting with ‘‘recommended 
for your night table."’ 

@ TV Guide features Date With Del, interview with 
Rita Dickens discussing her book Marse Ned. 

Phoenix House of London, England, published Ex- 
position book The Young Engineer in September. 

@ Division of Textbooks, North Carolina State Board 
of Education, makes initial quantity purchase of Above the 
Rim. 

® soston University adopts Failure of Success in 
summer curriculum. 

® 500-copy pre-publication order on The Adirondacks: 
American Playground. 














Facts About Exposition Press 


. Here are a few items you should know about Exposi 4 
ress: 

®@ In operation since 1936, Exposition Press has pub- 
lished over 3,000 authors. 

@ In 1959, Exposition Press was the 6th largest pub- 
lisher in number of books published with a record of 238 
books issued. A record! 

@ We lead ali subsidy publishers in paperback and 
hard-cover reprints, multiple editions and important sub- 
sidiary-rights sales. 

@ We maintain our own warehouses for prompt ship- 
ment and sales. 

® Exposition Press now has a California office, ware- 
housing and retail bookstore at 9172 Sunset Boulevard in 
Hollywood. 





How To Make More Money | 
From Your Published Books! 


We have established a Special Services Department 
for authors who are their own publishers, or who feel 
that their publishers did not promote, cistribute and 
sell their books on a conscientious, professional level. 

For example, we can re-issue or distribute your book 
on sales of less than 100 copies per year. Our new ware- 
house, plus our promotion and distribution specializa- 
tion, enable us to republish and sell books long after 
other publishers give up. 

Our sales in the fields of paperback reprints, seriali- 
zation, foreign reprints, special hard-cover, educational 
and industrial adoptions, and subsidiary rights, as well 
as remainder sales, may help you cash in on further 
sales of your book. 

Write to our Special Services Department for in- 
formation. There is no fee or obligation. We share the 
proceeds. 








Fill out form and mail to: Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N. Y.* 























Name 
Address City Zone State 
| WOULD LIKE Kind of Book 
1. To Meet with Edward Uhlan Oo 
2. Free copy of “Rogue” 0 State of MS.,Complete 0 Incomplete 0 
3. Book publishing literature 0 
4. Special Services Information © Date of Expected Completion 
WD-12 *West Coast Office, 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 
































the plot center on a problem concerning the 
Martins... 

“Another important factor to remember,” 
says Miss Mathias, “is that Lassie must be 
integrated into the plot of the story. We use a 
saying which goes like this, ‘If the story stands 
without the dog, it is not a Lassie show.’ If 
Lassie doesn’t actually initiate the plot, she 
at least propels it and brings about the happy 
ending. And as often as possible out of the 
plot should come some little homily . . . lesson 
or moral . . . not a preachment, but something 
that the children watching will absorb more 
quickly because it happened to Lassie and 
Timmy than they would if Mother had told 
them. You see, Timmy is very real to these 
children. 

“Many of our writers draw from their own 
farm experience or recall things that have 
happened to them, to use as springboards for 
their stories. Actually, stories involving ani- 
mals seem to be our best. 

“We don’t use mystery in the normal sense. 
We generally expose the story as it moves 
along so that children of all ages will be able 
to understand the story and be kept inter- 
ested. But there is always suspense at the end, 
of course. 

“By instinct, Lassie knows good from bad. 
She rarely does anything wrong, and when 
she does, it is only to prove some point. 

“Another thing to remember is that stories 
using human heavies are in the least pre- 
ferred category. Occasionally the story de- 
mands a ‘bad’ man, but these are generally 
in relationship to animals rather than the 
gunman-type heavy. We do not object to the 
boy or dog being in jeopardy, but we prefer 
that it not be through the intention of a 
human being. 

“Our plots must start no later than the sec- 
ond paragraph of an outline; two minutes on 
the screen and the plot must have started to 
unfold. For instance, Timmy may be pedal- 
ling a bike to school in the first scene, but in 
the second scene something happens. 

“Everything is researched very carefully. 
Any writer sending in a story must be careful 
of his facts and whenever possible state his 
source of factual material. 

“We prefer to see outlines (no more than 4 
pages, double spaced). These must be okayed 
by our sponsor before final acceptance. We 
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like plots which are simple, but not thin. A 
thin story is usually plotless. The best stories 
are those without a great many complications. 
Usually much of the story takes place in the 
farm area. 

“There should be as much dramatic or inte- 
grated exciting action for the dog as lends 
itself logically to the plot, i.e., jumping into 
water, off a cliff, being face to face with a 
wild animal—something visually dramatic 
and suspenseful. Lassie should never be tied 
up, or out of the story for any length of time. 
She can be minimized only if the story which 
requires this has enough other exceptionally 
good animal action to justify it. And remem- 
ber, all pieces of business must be logical, in 
terms of plot and animal intelligence. 


“Because of our specialized requirements, 
this is a difficult show to write for. Neverthe- 
less many writers find it is a stimulating chal- 
lenge. A common fallacy, however, is to take 
an incident and by extending it with some 
jeopardy, consider it a story. The very sim- 
plicity of our show is disarming, and we try 
to convey this to writers. We are constantly 
on the lookout for good stories, but must, by 
necessity, restrict submissions to those from 
accredited writers only, and preferably 
through agents. 


“A writer should take the time to analyze 
our show carefully, not only to understand 
the relationships of the people to each other, 
and with the dog, but to observe the variance 
of plots. One story concerned itself with 
Timmy finding a wounded ‘rooster’ which 
turned out to be a fighting cock which had 
been discarded as dead by its owner who had 
been holding illegal cockfights, his surprise 
to find the bird alive and brought back to 
health and the conspiracy to reacquire it, 
Lassie’s aiding the law in finding the place 
where the cockfight is being held, her des- 
perate fight to save the bird, during which 
the lawbreakers are apprehended. In another 
story a mink rancher is held responsible when 
chickens in the area are destroyed leaving a 
musk-like odor, which mink have. The 
rancher tries to prove that the mink could 
not and did not get out, but the scent is in- 
criminating evidence, until Lassie tracks 
down a wolverine, and by saving Timmy’s 
life, all learn that a wolverine also has the 
same odor as mink and it was the marauder 
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YOU 


WERE A 
CAT... 


you might enjoy nine lives in which to develop into a 
successful, published author. 

Most writers we know can only devote a fraction of a 
single life span to their writing. To reduce wasted 
years of trial and error, the WRITER’S DIGEST 
Course in Short Fiction helps the writer develop a 
professional writing ability of short shorts in three 
to six months. 





Six specialized assignments drive right to the THE NEW TBG APPROACH 


heart of writing short shorts and vignettes up av ' : ' 
to 2,000 words which are in growing demand Tuition for this course is $25.00. Now offered 
on WD’s “Total Benefit Guarantee.” This new 


today. The student starts writing in the first 
lesson and completes the course with two approach to correspondence study guaran- 
original stories slanted for specific markets. tees that “you benefit or we refund pro rata 
The work of each student receives the per- ANYTIME throughout the Course.” (In- 
sonal attention of a Writer’s Dicest editor 
from writing to marketing. Average comple- 
tion time is three months; but students may 


struction and marketing know-how is based 
on WD’s 40 years of covering publishing 


take up to six months. trends for free-lance writers. ) 

WRITER’S DIGEST W-120 
22 East 12th Street Enroll me in your Course in Short Fiction immediately under WD's 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio “Total Benefit Guarantee.” 


C I enclose $22.00 tuition payment in full (a 12% savings for payment in full.) 
Pay-as-You-Study Plan 
(1 I enclose $10 now and will pay the balance of $15 over the next three months. 


NAME___ 


ADDRESS 
CITY _ZONE STATE 





























which killed the chickens. Another story has 
a large stray dog a nuisance to the locale. 
When the local dogcatcher is outwitted by it, 
two hot-headed farmers decide they will hunt 
it down and shoot it. When the maverick, 
running for its life, falls into a crevice, it is 
Lassie who protects it from the men until 
Paul comes, and then the men aid in saving 
the trapped stray. In the end, having labored 
to save it, they haven’t the heart to kill it, and 
the dogcatcher takes him for his own. An- 
other story was that of a killer on the loose. 
Only Lassie knows that the sheepkiller is a 
big shepherd owned by a neighbor. Her at- 
tempts to convey this to the family result only 
in their not understanding and she is pun- 
ished by being kept away from the killer, 
leaving him free to roam. The suspense comes 
from how Lassie saves the situation before a 
tragedy occurs. 
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Scene from a Lassie 
show. Master Jon Pro- 
vost (Timmy)) and 
June Lockhart (Mrs. 
Martin). 


“Another fine story dealt more with the 
emotions—after training a homing pigeon 
Timmy lets the bird loose on its longest flight, 
and is unaware that the pigeon is attacked 
by a hawk and badly hurt and grounded. 
From this story one learns about the life of 
pigeons, their ‘until death do them part’ mat- 
ing . . . Lassie goes through travail to find the 
wounded pigeon and bring it home so that 
Timmy can nurse it to health, and allay the 
alarm and distress of its mate. 

“Another good story concerned itself with 
the problems of the Martin family when a 
neighbor’s cows are struck with hoof-and- 
mouth disease, and the Martin livestock is 
threatened . how Lassie prevents the 
County Animal health man from shooting 
their cows because animal instinct tells her 
the cows have not been stricken . . . the terror 
to which Paul is subjected because the neigh- 
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bors feel his cows will subject their stock to 
the disease . . . how Lassie hides their cows 
preventing their destruction, and finally 
proves that her instinct was correct. The 
cows stay well through the incubation period, 
and all ends well. 

“One story which had a specific reason for 
being was the one in which Timmy’s age and 
size were played up. The reason for this was 
to make people realize that Timmy, although 
he looks about 7, is actually 10 years old and 
will be 101% by the time the new shows go on 
TV in September. This was conceived so that 
the viewing audience of ten-year-olds could 
identify themselves with Timmy.” 

Here is the synopsis of that story, and a few 
pages from the script: 

Timmy resents being treated by kids and 
grownups as a “peewee.” After fighting to 
assert his full rights as a nine-and-a-half year 
old (at this past season’s early showing), he 
comes home with a black eye. Ruth doesn’t 
see his pride—only the damage to her poor 
little darling. Although Paul understands, 
Ruth still mother-hens Timmy for all she’s 
worth. When she refuses to allow him to play 
football with the “big kids,” he disobeys— 
and comes home with another shiner. She 
sends Paul to discipline the boy, but Lassie 
makes her listen to the conversation between 
Timmy and Paul that precedes the pro- 
nouncement of punishment. And listening, 
Ruth realizes that when children have 
“growing pains’ their mothers, too, have 
pains from the growing. Now she realizes 
Timmy must be allowed to take the ups and 
downs, as must she, and peace reigns in the 
Martin household. 


FADE IN: 


EXT. SCHOOL YARD—FULL SHOT— 
FOOTBALL GAME 


Mickey and Bob are playing 
against Tony and Art. Mickey 
Stands over Bob, who is cen- 
tering the ball. 


CLOSE SHOT—TIMMY AND LASSIE 


On sidelines—watching. 
Timmy's face has a wistful 
look. 


















Newsstand Library, Inc. 


7644 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 34, Illinois | 


publishers o: paperback books 


invite your submissions 
for these signatures 


50c MAGENTA BOOKS 
65,000 WORDS MINIMUM 


35¢ CYAN BOOKS 
40,000 WORDS MINI‘AUM 


LUSTY, BAWDY, VIRILE, DYNAMIC... 


The stories we want are purple with vigor and 
passion, yet the writing is smooth and gram- 
matically serene, the plot is imaginative, the 


cnuracters plausible and the dialog forthright. 


*NOT SUBSIDY PUBLISHERS 








“THANKS TO MY AGENT— 


Carlson Wade,” writes author Ernie Weatherall 
on the dedication page of his new book, Blonde 
Trap. When Ernie first came to me he had 
never before written a book. He had an out- 
line and a few pages for a proposed novel. I 
worked closely with him to develop the plot, 


/ 


characterization, background. Before it was 
completed, I secured a publisher’s contract plus 
generous advance against royalties! Ernie’s 
book looks as if it will be a smash hit this season. 
Such success is not new to me. Hundreds of my 
authors regularly find their way into print 
through my sales representation. 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR: 


Stories, articles, books (fiction and non-fiction), 
stage, radio and TV material. We can kel 
all ambitious writers, eager to be published. 
TERMS: New writers, $1 per thousand words, 
minimum $5 per script. Books, $20 for all 
lengths. Fees refunded upon sales. Professionals, 
we'll handle you on straight 10% commission 
basis for US 15% for foreign sales. Write to 
us today! 


MAIL YOUR SCRIPTS TODAY! 


We report within 5 days. 
Return postage guaranteed 


CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 


475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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FULL SHOT—THE GAME 


As Mickey takes the ball from 
Bob and drifts back to pass 
while Bob runs downfield. Tony 
charges Mickey and Art tries 

to cover Bob—but Mickey's pass 
hits his mark and Bob makes 

a touchdown. 


MICKEY 
Atta boy, Bob! Nice catch! 


BOB 
Nice pass! 
(then throws ball back) 
I gotta get home now, fellas. 


As the boys start breaking up. 
CLOSE SHOT—TIMMY AND LASSIE 
still on sidelines., his face 


nowfalls. He starts toward 
boys. 


TIMMY 
Hey, you were gonna let me 
play for a while! 

CLOSE SHOT—MICKEY AND ART 

as Tony and Bob drift off. 


PAN SHOT—TIMMY AND LASSIE 


Timmy runs over to Mickey and 
Art, Lassie at his heels. 
And as he runs: 


TIMMY 
Just one play, fellas? 
Please? 


CLOSE—MICKEY AND ART 


as Mickey looks questioningly 
at Art. 





Which one are You? 


- 
aKY 
/ Ae \ 
ae be 
WRITER 4/1 | / 
“T can write but 
} 
} 


I never get 
around to it.” 





WRITER C 


“T like to write | \ 
and want to 
learn how to A 
make my efforts An 
profitable.” a \ 


ie 
WRITER B lh A 
A B>~/ ‘7 | 
“My writing is Pc 
great but editors 
don’t agree.” 


Whether you are A-B-C or X-Y-Z, send this 
coupon to Writer’s Digest for our individual 
ire: ag and report on how WD may a you. 
This is a free service and you are under no 
obligation. W-120 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 








Writer’s Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cinti. 10,0. 














ART 
Who wants to play with him? 
MICKEY 
Well, it's his football... 
(a plea) 


How about it? 


ART 
(irritated) 
Okay. Pass him one and I'll 
play defensive back. 


He backs off out of Shot. 
MED. FULL 


as Timmy runs in Mickey comes 
in close to Timmy and whispers: 


MICKEY 
Here's what, Timmy—you cen- 
ter it to me then run five 
steps forward an' cut to 
your right. 


TIMMY 
(repeating) 
Five steps forward and then 
cut to the right. Okay, 
Mickey. 


Beaming, he gets down over 
the ball. 


CLOSEUP——T IMMY 


as he gets over the ball, a big 
smile on his face. He looks 
straight ahead and grows grim. 


ART—FROM TIMMY'S POV 


He is standing lazily, his 
hands on his hips, and waiting. 
He grins superciliously off 

at Timmy and yells: 


ART 
Come on, get rid of it, 
will ya? 


CLOSEUP—TIMMY. 





He grits his teeth. This is a 
do-or-die play for him. 


FULL SHOT—THE BOYS 
Lassie backs out of the way as: 


MICKEY 
None—twenty-one—hike ! 


Timmy centers the ball to him 
and goes forward. 


MOVING CLOSEUP—TIMMY 


as he takes off, mouthing the 
count from one to five. 

At five he cuts away from 
center of field. 


FULL SHOT—THE ACTION 


as Mickey gets poised to pass. 
Then Mickey throws the ball. 
It sails a foot over Timmy's 
upstretched hands. 


CLOSE—ART 


Art is a good head taller than 
Timmy and larger in build— 

a cocky kid. Right now he 
reaches up and catches the ball. 


FULL—TIMMY AND ART 


as Timmy looks up at Art, 
a little apologetically. 


TIMMY 
(friendly) 
Gee, Art, I sure missed 


that one. 
As Art moves in toward Timmy 
CLOSE—TIMMY AND ART 
Art holds ball, deliberately 
working it from one hand to the 


other but not handing it back 
to Timmy. 














TIMMY 
Let's have it, Art. I want 
to try catching some more. 


Now Art raises the ball high 
over Timmy's head. 


ART 
(moving ball 
from side to 
side, teasingly) 
Reach for it. 


TIMMY 
(reaching for it 
but starting to get mad) 
Give it to me, Art... 


ART 
(holding ball high) 
How're you gonna catch a pass 
if you can't reach for this? 


Once again, Timmy tries to 
get the ball. 


ART 
(disparagingly) 
You better stick to games for 
little kids—football's too 
rough for a peewee like you. 


FAVORING TIMMY 


This is a blow to end all blows. 


TIMMY 
Who's a peewee? 


Notes 


Albert McCleery would like to hear from 
new writers who would like to try writing for 
his CBS Workshop. Original, different, off- 
beat plays are used here . . . the producer is 
searching for honesty and quality, and many 
of the usual sponsor-inspired taboos do not 
apply here. If you think you might be able 
to write something that would interest him, 
or if you have an idea for a truly original and 
different play, contact Mr. McCleery at 524 
W. 57th St., New York. 


A new format may appear on TV screens 
next year. CBS Films may produce a 45-min- 
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ute series. This may be an answer to the com. 
plaints of writers and viewers both that half 
an hour is too short for a story, and an hour 
is too long. 


Market List 


Lassie, CBS-TV. Half hour, film. Simple, believ- 
able, heart-warming stories, often with an easily- 
digestible message, are wanted for this series. Writ- 
ers must bear in mind that Lassie either figures 
very prominently in the plot and solution, or at 
least propels them. Timmy, the hero of the series, 
and her owner, is a normal, fun-loving boy, whose 
problems don’t arise from deliberate disobedience 
Submit through agents. Story editor is Rose 
Mathias, and the series is filmed by Jack Wrather 
Productions, Desilu Studios, 780 N. Gower, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Aquanauts, CBS-TV. One hour, film. Stories for 
this new series must be based on underwater activ- 
ities. In the opening segment, the “frogman,” com- 
plete with underwater gear, ‘parachuted from a 
plane into shark-infested water to save a trapped 
crew. This is filmed by ZIV, 7324 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Checkmate, CBS-TV. One hour, film. This new 
series is classified as “suspense drama.” A trio of 
detective partners are the stars. Stories should be 
written with strong roles for name guest stars. Sus- 
penseful, unusual mystery stories will be used. This 
one is filmed by Revue Productions, Universal Stu- 
dios, Universal City, Calif. 


National Velvet, NBC-TV. Half hour, film. This 
new series is the saga of a girl and her horse. Lori 
Martin plays the part of the girl, recreating the 
role Elizabeth Taylor achieved fame in, in the 
movie version. Sound characterizations and warm, 
realistic plots are wanted for this series, and sub- 
missions should be through agents. In the first 
segment of the season, the horse is saved, by means 
of a raffle, from the glue and catfood factories. This 
is filmed by Metro Goldwyn Mayer, 10202 Wash- 
ington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 


Pete and Gladys, CBS-TV. Half hour, film. This is 
a new situation comedy series. Harry Morgan and 
Cara Williams are the stars. This show contains 
many of the same characters that were in Decem- 
ber Bride and is in some ways a sequel. Watch it 
repeatedly before attempting to write for it. This 
show is filmed by El Camino Productions at Para- 
mount Sunset Studios, 5842 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Thriller, NBC-TV. One hour, film. This new dra- 
matic series deals with murder and mystery. In the 
first episode, a man jealous of the business success 
of another man who looks like him tries to destroy 
the latter’s success. Murder was threaded through 
the story, which was a rather gory one. Boris Kar- 
loff is the narrator-host of this new series, which is 
filmed by Revue Productions at Universal Studios, 
Universal City, Calif. 
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Credo (Continued from page 33) 





Scenes A, B, and C, and early in the game 
of setting up the story I jot down brief notes 
alongside those subdivisions. 

For instance, alongside Chapter IV, Scene 
B, I might write “knife-fight between X and 
Y.” Alongside Chapter VII, Scene A, I 
might write “love scene between X and Z.” 

(Parenthetically, first chapters are the ex- 
ception to my three-scene pattern. First 
chapters are a law unto themselves. Prob- 
ably hundreds of articles have been written 
about the necessity for novel, arresting, or 
even shocking openings, and every one of 
them is true. Editors feel—and rightly, I be- 
lieve—that in the paperback medium par- 
ticularly if a writer doesn’t have the reader 
“hooked” in the first ten pages, more than 
likely he will never have him at all.) 

Is it necessary to add that the writer’s love 
scenes cannot be staged upon the hammock 
of the heroine’s back porch unless the back 
porch and indeed the hammock itself is 
made an integrated, necessary adjunct to the 
plot? It’s well also to keep in mind that the 
writer who can stage his love scenes in this 
medium with bullets shattering the window- 
glass all around the ecstatic pair is in much 
better shape than the writer who requires a 
moonlight-and-roses background. And _ the 
writer who can smoothly blend in his love 
scenes with the forward progress of his story 
is in the best shape of all. 

The professionals are nearly unanimous in 
telling the aspirant writer that plotting 
comes first, before anything else. I agree that 
it should, but unfortunately with me it 
doesn’t. I begin with a cast of characters, 
and I build these up in my mind (and on 
paper) with some care. Usually I have these 
characters and even individual scenes rather 
clearly in mind before I have much more 
than a very general idea where the plot is 
going. 

I tend to break a story down into char- 
acters, plot, and background. Sometimes the 
choice of characters determines the back- 
ground, but sometimes the reverse is true. 
It’s entirely possible to use the same plot 
against several different backgrounds. 

In any event, it is very important to the 
writer to select a background with which he 





is familiar. The beginning writer will find so 
much in the writing-business with which he 
is unfamiliar that it should make him wary 
of adding to his burden by attempting to 
show multiple-murder on an African safari 
if he has never left the continental United 
States. 


Who’s Who? 


Proper motivation is an item which can be 
troublesome to the beginning writer, In the 
suspense story if the protagonist is a police 
officer or a private detective there is no real 
problem: regardless of the individual puz- 
zles given either to solve, the police officer 
will solve them because it is his duty to do so, 
and the private detective because he is paid 
to do so. So many suspense stories are laid 
within the boundaries of the police-routine- 
private-eye game preserve that editors are 
eager for a change, but in seeking to supply 
that change the writer should be careful. 

If the writer’s protagonist is neither a po- 
liceman nor a private detective, he will need 
special motivation. Is he a bartender whose 
life is threatened because of a killing that he 
has witnessed? His motivation is fear, and it 
is hardly enough to say so on Page 4 and 
then forget it for the remainder of the book. 
In as many of the bartender’s actions and re- 
actions as possible, the reader should be able 
to smell the sweat of fear and to hear his 
hard breathing. Is the protagonist a poli- 
tician whose wife is killed before his eyes in 
a fusillade of shots intended for him? The 
emotion is revenge, and the reader should 
hear him grinding his teeth all the way down 
to the final paragraph. 

Point-of-view bothered me considerably 
when I began writing. Whose story was it? 
From whose point-of-view could the effec- 
tive points of the story be made most dra- 
matically? I had many a lengthy wrestling 
match with the problem. I’ve read—and ad- 
mired—stories in which each chapter was 
told through the mind of a different char- 
acter, but when I tried this technique myself 
I was left for dead. 

So, in my first book, I simply got into the 
mind of my principal character, Johnny 
Killain, and I never got out. In the techni- 
cal sense, I actually wrote a first-person story 
(Continued on page 75) 




















Cartoonist 


by Pat Fulford Mullen 


“67 vs a seller's market for humor,” says Max 
Shulman, author of the very funny Rally 
Round the Flag Boys and creator of the pop- 
ular Dobie Gillis TV series. ‘““The demand for 
humor is at an all-time peak and it’s going to 
get even better. Anyone with a new idea for 
a situation comedy for television can just 
about name his own price. The networks, 
radio, the magazines and the book publishing 
companies are searching high and low for 
new writing talent. Read Jack Douglas’ (a 
former gagman for cartoonists) best seller, 
My Brother Was An Only Child, and his 
latest, Never Trust a Naked Bus Driver, to 
get the trend.” 

Asked how he got into humor writing, Max 
Shulman gave us a quick capsule of his 
life. “I was born 41 years ago in St. Paul, 
Minnesota of very poor parents. My father 
was a housepainter when he worked, which 
was scarcely at all between 1929 and 1940. 
My mother was a lady with an agile tongue 
and a conviction that the Depression was 
entirely my father’s fault. Home life was not 
tranquil and I had as little of it as I could 
manage to get away with. 

“TI turned early to humor writing because 
life was bitter and I was not. All around me 
was sordidness and poverty and by turning 
it into jokes I made it bearable. When I was 
15 I found a job driving a grocery truck part 
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time. I did stories and columns for the school 
paper and magazine, but mostly I wrote 
poems for the edification of my friends. | 
know now why I wrote those poems. They 
gave me stature with the gang. I had no 
money. I had no clothes. I had no car, no 
looks or height. I had no athletic ability and 
I couldn’t fight. All I had was the ability to 
compose lurid verse which pleased the gang 
—and with that I bought prestige. 

“In 1942 I was inducted into the Air Force 
as a flying cadet . . . but washed out imme- 
diately for insufficient coordination, faulty 
eyesight and a morbid fear of propellers. I 
spent the rest of the war in the Pentagon 
writing manuals on How to Fly and Official 
Guides to the Army Air Force. These I did by 
day, but at night, on Sundays and furloughs 
I turned out short stories, plays, gags and 
novels. Then I began to sell... Dobie Gillis is 
based on a series of short stories I sold to the 
SATURDAY EVENING Post, and it was my first 
venture into television.” 

When asked why he thought there were so 
few women humor writers, Mr. Shulman 
said, ““The answer is simply this . . . . women 
are realists, They are nest-builders and essen- 
tially constructive, while men are destructive 

. and humor is destructive . . . of course 
there are exceptions.” We were glad he 
added that because we were secretly armed 
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with a newspaper clipping which said, Mag- 
gie Spickers Williams has just sold ten scripts 
to the Dobie Gillis Show. 

Mr. Shulman’s new duties stretch out 
straight through the coming year. He will 
write five or six complete Dobie Gillis shows 
himself and supervise and polish the rest of 
the series. He is working on a pilot for an- 
other TV series, has one act of a play in the 
works and has started a novel. 


Is There a “Next Level” for Gagwriters? 


A few years ago an editor said, ““Gagwriters 
who work exclusively for cartoonists are get- 
ting the best possible training for TV and the 
short humor markets. I get submissions from 
some of the top TV and radio writers and I 
am surprised at the wordiness of these gents. 
A gagman who can stretch a cartoon caption 
into a usable 200-word piece stands out like 
a light in the dark by comparison. It is almost 
impossible for the professional comedy writ- 
ers to condense their work, while the car- 
toonist’s gagman, who must make every word 
count, can do 500 and under funny pieces 
that are beautiful. I predict that the guys 
who are selling the top cartoonists today will 
be the most sought after humor writers of 
the future.” Those remarks were made five 
years ago and who has taken this editor’s 
advice? The only TV writers we know of are 
Jerry Marcus, Dave Morrah, Fred Levinson 
and Hank Ketcham, and their output is 
infinitesimal! 

Dave Morrah might be the exception here. 
He started out as a cartoonist and found that 
writing short pieces was much more profit- 
able than cartooning. Dave Morrah is from 
the South and has a North Carolina accent 
to prove it. 

“The mock-German accent I use developed 
with me when I was in the Aleutians during 
the war, when all of us imitated the rantings 
and ravings of Herr Hitler. I began my work 
with the magazines as a cartoonist but soon 
found that I could make more money by 
writing. Now I do both, illustrating my own 
books, six of them, with cartoons. The latest, 
Who Ben Kaputen Der Robin, will be out in 
time for Christmas. My first book, published 
by Rhinehart, was Cinderella Hassenpfeffer 
(Continued on page 62) 





ALPHABET ART 


Th you can write you can drawl 
AMAZING DISCOVERY! Draw like a professional cartoonist 
within a few hours. The only new approach to cartooning in 
the past 50 years! Costs only a dollar but don’t send your 
dollar now, Send for FREE INFORMATION ety this MAGIC 
KEY to Cartooning today! Address DON ULSH ALPHASET 

ART 123-35 S2nd Rd. Dept WD Kew Gardens 15 NY 


TAKE the 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE in COMIC ART 


WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
and FREE 48-page CATALOG 


THE JOHN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
2 LUWANWA CIRCLE, ST AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
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CARTOONISTS! 


“4 Professional cartoonists, 
gf part-time cartoonists and 
a beginners... 







Write for FREE information about car- 
toonists paper featuring new cartoon 
markets, articles on cartooning and gag- 
writing, tips of the trade, etc. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 
Box 3097, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 








*20,000 A YEAR 


FROM CARTOONING? 


Possible — if you reach the top. But you may 
earn your living as a cartoonist if you oun. the 
craft with a top expert. 45 lessons plus PER- 
SONAL TUTORSHI the best teacher in the 
field. Write for: ‘‘The Honest Facts About Car- 
tooning.’’ Enrollment limited to serious students 


only. 
LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-DE 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 








SONG IDEAS 






WANTED 
Songwriters, with publisher contacts, 
want song ideas. SHARE ROYALTIES, 
and Expenses. Send Poems. 
SONGWRITERS’ ASSOCIATES 
Studio W 1650 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


‘How MT da UL La ae 
Simple CARTOONS. 


everyone who likes to draw 


Sot too, soa. Bt fo Sons no Fa 
BOOK 


obligation. Simply address 


ARTOONISTS’ EXCHANGE 
W Dept. 8212 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 






Cry 
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Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month, $36.00 for three 
months, and $66 for six months. 


THE TYPE-RIGHT SERVICE 


1121 Harrison Street, Berkeley 6, Calif. 


RATES: Manuscripts, 60c per thousand words. 
Mimeographing, $3.00 per 100 each. 
TV & dramatic scripts, 50c per page. 
Verse, 1c per line. Minimum $1.00. 











corrections: 75c-$1.00 per thousand words. 
Minor, no charge. 


SARA KAENE 
550 North Glendale Avenue, Glendale, California 


RATES: $1.00 per thousand words. 
Minimum $1.00. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge 


MARY L. FERRELL 


P.O. Box 413, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

RATES: $1.00 per thousand words; poetry, 25c 
per page. 

corrections: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


539 No. La Cienga Blud., Hollywood 48, Calif. 

PHONE: OLeander 5-8687. 

RATES: Special rates per page. 

corRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 
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Phage’ 


MARIANNE F. MACKENZIE 
4203 Ashworth St., Lakewood, California. 
PHONE: MEtcalf 0-2636 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, (minor) 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
5c each. 


ELNORA BOLL 

2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 

1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 

RATES: 65c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


CONNECTICUT 
JEAN PETERSON 
13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 


RATES: 60c per thousand; book lengths, 50c per 
thousand. 


corRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


EXTRA CHARGES: Re-write (extensive) 70c per 
thousand. 


GEORGIA 


New South Writer’s Service 
992 N. Highland Ave., N.E., Atlanta 6, Georgia. 
RATES: 65c per thousand words; TV and dra- 
matic scripts 50c per page; Poetry, Ic 
per line, $1.00 minimum. 
CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 
EXTRA CHARGES: Handwritten mss.; major cor- 
rections; unusual format; query 
for comprehensive Rate Sheet. 
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MISS PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Avenue, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


RATES: 25c per page-Poetry; TV scripts; less than 
10,000 words. 20c per page—Over 10,000 
words. Minimum, $1.50. 


CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
5c each. 


DOROTHY M. GLATZHOFER 
123 W. Wesley St., Wheaton, Illinois 

RATES: 35c to 50c per page, depending on length. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 

EXTRA CHARGES: 10c each extra page. 


INDIANA‘. 


MARY LOU MILLER 
R.R. 7, Frankfort, Indiana 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CoRRECTIONS: Included 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St., St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words, 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words. 


CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


EXTRA CHARGES: 2c per page on each extra car- 
bons, lc per line for poetry— 
Minimum $1.00. 














WRITER’S SERVICE 


605 Rariton Road, Clark, New Jersey 
RATES: 20c per page less than 10,000 words. 
65c per thousand words (articles, books) 
Special rates for TV and Dramatic Scripts. 
CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge. 
CARBON COPY: Two, no extra charge. Additional 
5c each. 





PAULINE LOZIER , 

134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York. 

RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





MRS. KATHERINE BRADLEY 


1221 Madeline Place, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 


RATES: ‘60c per thousand words, 65c with cor- 
rections. 


CARBON COPY: One, no extra charge. 


L. FOX 

130 Russell Drive, Sulphur Springs, Texas 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





4 
These manuscript typists, although 
grouped by states, welcome work from 
writers anywhere in the country. Writer's 
Digest only accepts advertising from 
typists who meet professional standards 
in their work. 
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NATIONWIDE 
TYPING SERVICES 





BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
(Plays, TV, Radio Scripts, 50c per 
page). Poetry, Ic a line. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


ELSIE M. FORD 


314-53rd Street, Newport News, Va. 

RATES: 25c per page on less than 10,000 words; 
20c per page on more than 10,000 words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
2c per page. Minimum fee $1.00. 








Cartoonist Cues (Cont'd from page 59) 





and was the direct result of an editor at 
Rhinehart reading one of my pieces on the 
Post Scripts page. That was in 1946, and I 
have been at it, exclusively for the Post, 
ever since. 

“Perhaps my philosophy of humor may not 
be broad enough to appeal to all gag men 
and cartoonists, but I have discovered that 
aside from familiar scenes and certain ele- 
ments of surprise, the most important ingre- 
dient is humiliation or cruelty in a mild form. 
In my case I try to confine it to revered ideas 
rather than people, or if people are involved, 
to groups rather than individuals. The Gross- 
fader Tales for instance, slaughter the tried 
and true maxims and proverbs, whereas 
Heinrich Schnibbie attacks the people who 
tend to push us around.” 


Defining Humor 
Listening in on Dave Suskind’s “Open End”’ 
program, Always Leave Them Laughing a 
couple of weeks ago, we wished every car- 
toonist and gagman in the country could 
have heard it. Six high priests of comedy 
writing—Mel Brooks, Jack Douglas, Charles 
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Andrews, Sheldon Keller, Larry Gelbart and 
Mel Tolkin—tried to define humor. It was a 
wonderful show and, though they all talked 
on top of each other, constantly interrupting 
whoever had the floor, enough came through, 
especially when Mel Brooks was doing the 
yelling, to make the program hilarious. 

Most of these men, all top TV award win- 
ners now, were once gagmen for cartoonists. 
They defined humor easily, agreeing that 
“punctured dignity,” man slipping on a 
banana peel, or rather Boss slipping on a 
banana peel, might be the basis for every 
joke. Their talk centered mainly on the top 
comedians whom they had worked for— 
they called them “writer-killers.”” They told 
behind-the-scenes secrets of temper and 
temperament the audience never gets to hear 
about. How Milton Berle and Red Buttons 
both slid down the same pole to obscurity by 
insisting on being producers, actors, come- 
dians, tragedians, chairs, tables, and etc. How 
George Gobel went from “nothing to noth- 
ing,” in five years. They told about how 
Jackie Gleason would lock himself in his bed- 
room and make the writers shove scripts 
under the door—how he’d read them, grow], 
tear them to pieces and shove them back 
under the door again. 

“A comedy writer’s job is to rap,” said Mel 
Brooks, “the rich are the best targets. But 
when a comedian begins to accumulate 
money, it’s hard for him to be rich and funny. 
He has stocks and bonds, horses, a mansion 
in the country—everything. It’s impossible to 
have a healthy disrespect for your betters 
when your betters are now your contempo- 
raries. Once he becomes his own target, he 
doesn’t come through so well and he begins 
to slide. The sad part is that even when 
they’ve acquired wealth, comedians stil! need 
what they craved in the first place, the pat on 
the head—the applause of the audience.” 

Tom Ewell, writing on humor for the New 
York Times says, “All comedy must stem 
from recognition, if you don’t understand, 
you don’t laugh.” He cited Charlie Chaplin’s 
remarks on the belief that comedy gets a 
much better response when it is anticipated 
than when the audience is surprised. For in- 
stance—back to the banana peel again—the 
pompous man slipping on the banana peel, is 
not as funny as when the audience sees some- 
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one preparing the banana peel for the pomp- 
ous man.”’ The audience wants to help build 
the joke so it can feel superior—therefore it 
insists on the familiar, and rejects the surprise 
ending. 

Sometimes, when we quote an authority, 
Max Shulman for instance, as saying that 
everybody is looking for humor writers right 
now, gagmen in the business write scolding 
letters saying that these remarks are mislead- 
ing—that everybody knows you have to go 
through an agent . . you can’t get in the door 

. that a script would be sent right back . . 
etc., and etc. 

All this is perfectly true. So why not acquire 
an agent? They are listed in WrITER’s YEAR- 
Book, Writer’s Market and in several other 
places. All that is necessary is a letter of in- 
quiry to an agent for permission to submit, 
stating where your work was published be- 
fore—if you are a cartoonist wanting to try 
short written humor, if you are a gagman 
just say what cartoonists you have worked 
for. It’s that simple, and you have absolutely 
nothing to lose. 


Humor Markets 


Look Magazine, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
Editor Gurney Williams. Humor pieces of from 
100 to 300 words, either dialogue or exposition. 
Very high rates on arrangement. Acceptance 
payment. 


Playboy, 232 E. Ohio, Chicago 11, Ill. Editor 
Ray Russell. Parody and satire will sell here, up 
to 3,000 words. Study the magazine’s ‘Playboy 
After Hours’ department and “Party Jokes” to 
get the slant. Max Shulman and Richard Armour 
contribute here. High rates. 


Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. Address edi- 
tor of department. “Life in These United States’ 
pays $100 for 300 words or less. “Humor in Uni- 
form” pays the same. These are the two for free- 
lancers. 


Dude and Gent, 48 W. 48th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
Bruce Elliott is looking for pieces up to 2,500 
words for “Hi-Life.” Pays $150 on acceptance. 


True, 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. Editor John 
Bender wants 1,000-worders and pays $300 for 
good ones. Study the magazine to get the slant. 


Saturday Evening Post, Independence Sq., Phila., 
Pa. “Squelches” needs material. Short poems and 
humor pieces at high rates. Marione Nickles. 








Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
Harold Hayes says to query first, but the need 
for humor pieces here is urgent. Topical humor 
should be kept from three to six months ahead. 
High rates. 


Saga, 205 E. 42nd St. Editor John M. Ross wants 
pieces from 3,500 to 4,000 words and insists on 
good writing. He will pay from $250 to $600 
depending on merit and subject matter. Better 
query here too. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. pany 
Subject. juenomete Loy ae 
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[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


i ADAMS PRINTERS 
Ours \ 30w. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


€ 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 












Now I'm Teaching. 
Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
*'Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
‘'Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 































PHOTOJOURNALISM 





There is a phrase in the jargon of the press- 
photographer that betrays a sad situation in 
the state of the art. That phrase is “mug 
shot.” Another related phrase, sometimes 
used by editors, is “stuffed shirt portrait.” 
These are two facets of the problem of por- 
traying individuals for publication. 

There is little the newspaper photographer 
can do. The editor insists on “mug shots.” He 
wants a head-and-shoulder with a blank 
background to use as a one-column cut—or 
even as a half-column cut. If the press pho- 
tographer on the average newspaper tries to 
bring back anything at all imaginative or cre- 
ative he is called “long hair” and the picture 
goes to the art department to have creativity 
airbrushed out of it. 

There are, however, newspapers that have 
joined the growing number of magazines that 
want something more than the typical press 
mug-shot or the portrait-studio stuffed-shirt 
portrait. They want informal, real-looking 
pictures that will tell us not only what the 
man looks like, but what kind of person he is. 
The informal personality portrait ranges all 
the way from the highly-geometrical For- 
TUNE portrait showing the executive’s face in 
the lower right-hand corner of the compo- 
sition with his material possessions in the 
background, to the highly-visceral Esquire 
portrait of the actress’s soul all over the 
composition, with her face in the upper left 
background. 
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By Rus Arnold 














How does one do personality portraits for 
publication? First you must recognize that 
such a portrait is a relationship between two 
individuals—the photographer, and his sub- 
ject. This relationship, if the picture is done 
on assignment, is conditioned and influenced 
by the magazine’s requirements. But the re- 
lationship is dominant. Questions of tech- 
nique, camera, lens, film, lights, gadgets, 
props, all should be solved by the photog- 
rapher on the basis of what he thinks will 
best bring about the relationship he wants, 
and will best capture it. 

Dick Wolters, who is responsible for the 
stlye of informal executive portraiture cre- 
ated by Business WEEK, once said that what 
is needed here is “a gift of gab.” He’s right. 
No matter what camera equipment you have 
or don’t have, your success depends on your 
ability to get the personality to “give,” to be 
his most interesting self. 

Your first obstacle is the parrying “Oh, you 
don’t want to take my picture, not really.” 
Too many quit at this point. These people 
just want to be coaxed. It you want to hurt 
their feelings, just reply, “Well, if you don’t 
want me to take your picture, I won’t!” 

This goes double for the woman who says 
“My hair doesn’t look right today,” or “I 
didn‘t get enough sleep last night . . . look 
at the bags under my eyes.” She just wants 
you to tell her how good she looks. And if 


you say women are vain, I'll tell you that 




















most men are more afraid of the camera than 
women. If that isn’t vanity what is it? 

This is where the gift of gab comes in. When 
a proposed subject of a personality portrait 

demurs, saying “I never take a good picture,” 
I smile and say “Maybe. But don’t worry— 
I always do.” There are so many other gam- 
bits; I can’t start to recount them all. You 
have to develop a few of your own, and be 
aware that the first requisite on such an as- 
signment is overcoming the subject’s ap- 
parent unwillingness. 

The writer-photographer can do this simply 
by leaving the camera out of sight. After 
you’ve done your interviewing and have your 
subject relaxed, friendly, cooperative, per- 
haps over a cup of coffee, you nonchalantly 
bring up the camera matter. “By the way, I’d 
like to make a few snapshots of you.” Not 
“portraits” or “studies.” “Snapshots.” Play it 
cool. If, as often happens, the photographer 
accompanies a writer, the same procedure 
works. If the photographer is working alone, 
it still pays to take time to get acquainted. 

What if the subject refuses? You really 
shouldn’t have let it come to that. I was 
called in on one story by an editor who told 
me they needed an informal on the chairman 
of the board in connection with a story on the 
company’s expansion. The chairman had in- 
dicated he didn’t want his picture taken. The 
editor shrewdly had not made an issue of it, 
so there really hadn‘t been a refusal. When he 
arrived for his final interview, I and the firm’s 
V-P for Public Relations came along, into 
the chairman’s office. We chatted about the 
story, how it was going to be handled, and 
then I proceeded to fast-talk him into letting 
me shoot a few exposures. Our exact con- 
versation isn’t important; what counts is you 
have to be fast on your feet in these encoun- 
ters. This time, as so often before, two things 
helped. They were not used as arguments or 
inducements, so much as thoughts that hap- 
pened to be expressed during a friendly chat. 

First, the magazine had found that it helped 
get a story across to the reader if it could 
show the kind of dynamic individual who was 
back of the story. 

Second, the subject would, of course, have 
a chance to see the pictures and decide 
whether or not we could use them. In mak- 
ing this promise, of course, I knew that the 


These great minds were Rositcructans . 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? * 





Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
Gravitation . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like man 
other learned and great on THIS BOOK 
and women... were Rosicru- FREE 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT : 
a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries. 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annuall 
to all parts of the world. Ad. 
dress: Scribe A.W.K. 


Sbe ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) California, U.S.A. 





San Jose 


Scribe A.W.K. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 
San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. 


Name 
Address. 
City. 
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HOW DO YOU MEASURE SUCCESS? 


If editors’ checks are your yardstick, let a fulltime 
pro. show you step-by-step how to crack the 
\ | lucrative trade journal field. Many students have 
sold on their first try. Send $2.50 to 


FRANK C. ZDY 
5111 Roscrea Ave. San Diego 17, Calif. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
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{ Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send 
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for our free folder outlining a low cost subsidy publishing 
service featuring author-ownership (all copies printed an 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 


391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 


POPOL LDL ALAA ADL A 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 
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ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
fiction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when reafy. 
Free carbon on white paper. $1.75 a thousand word averasée 


Minimum $7.50 


IRMA A. BRINK 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento 16, California 








A Service 
Of Distinction 
WORK WITH FAMOUS WRITERS 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
neatly trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 


Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 
REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 


for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 
copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Starbuck St., Whittier, California 
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What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; word- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 





magazine would stand back of me, and that 
the editor would never use the picture if, 
after seeing them, our subject didn’t approve. 
For this reason, such a promise is made only 
in emergency, and once made it must be kept. 
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Pep up the man-at-a-desk picture by moving 
in close and getting him engrossed in his work. 
Photo by Rus Arnold with a twin-lens reflex 
and available light. 


Having gotten your subject’s consent, your 
next task is to overcome his awkwardness. 

He is, as I’ve already said, afraid of that 
camera. That’s why so many people look bet- 
ter in box-camera snapshots than in studio 
portraits. It is just too bad the box-camera 
pictures lack the finish of the studio portrait. 
Your job is to apply the skills at your com- 








The routine picture of the man at the rostrum 
can be turned into a personality portrait by 
using a telephoto lens and watching for a re- 
vealing expression. This portrait of Ed Hanni- 
gan, editor of US CAMERA, addressing a confer- 
ence, was made by Rus Arnold with a 90mm 
lens on a 35mm camera, by room light. 
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An informal shot of an executive, seated on 
the edge of his desk talking to an associate. 
Made by Rus Arnold, using a twin-lens reflex 
and available light. 





mand to get good, reproducible pictures, but 
at the same time create that informal, 
friendly situation that normally exists when 
box-camera pictures are being taken. 

This is one reason why the best magazine 
personality pictures are often taken with small 
cameras and by available light. That’s why 
the best place to take these pictures is in the 
subject’s natural habitat rather than in a 
studio. 

One of my favorite procedures is to work 
with an editor or reporter, or else persuade 
my subject’s associate to assist me. If we’ve 
never worked together before I suggest a 
procedure and a set of signals. Then, with the 
subject’s permission I shoot during the inter- 
view or the conference. If possible I try to 
get into the room first to check the situation, 
especially the lighting. If necessary I adjust 
the lights—open or close venetian blinds, 
perhaps tilt a desk lamp a bit or remove the 
shade from a floor lamp. 

During the early part of the interview I 
study the subject, get to know his face, his 
gestures. When he has warmed up and is 
talking with interest, I start shooting. At a 





CHALLENGING WRITING OPPORTUNITY 
. WITH NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


If you’re the calibre of writer we’re look- 
ing for, you’ll probably be surprised to learn 
that your primary job will be to write pro- 
motional copy. 

Chances are you think of yourself as a 
poet—a novelist—short story writer or, per- 
haps, a newspaper reporter. 

But you may well have a secret admira- 
tion for the discipline imposed by top-flight 
promotional writing. You realize that some 
promotion pieces should march with a sol- 
dierly tread. That others should dance with 
the twinkling lilt of laughter. And that some 
must stir readers with blunt, bold, knife- 
edged phrases. 


No such tone quality is achieved by acci- 
dent. It is attained only by writers who be- 
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lieve in what they are doing, and have the 
articulate grace to communicate sincerely 
with the public. 


No dilettantes need apply; but we do not 
require commercial writing experience. All 
you need do is to convince us—by letter, of 
course—that you have a persuasive way with 
words. If you turn out to be the man we’re 
looking for, we’ll supply you with congenial 
surroundings, an absorbing position and— 
eventually—enough money to start you 
thinking about voting a straight Republican 
ticket. 

Without meaning to sound overly tense, 
we hope you'll respond reasonably soon. 
Address Box L-70, WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 

















Fora really candid portrait, get in real close and 
don’t worry too much about distortion. To get 
a thoughtful expression on the subject’s face, 
he was asked to read the small print on a dis- 
tant poster. Printed without cropping from the 
full negative, made at about 2 feet in a twin- 
lens reflex with close-up attachment. Window 
light. Photo by Rus Arnold. 


signal from me, the reporter gets up to stretch 
his legs, sits down in a different chair. This 
makes the subject turn, giving me a different 
angle on his face. Of course I could move, 
but I prefer to keep attention away from my- 
self if possible. Several times during the in- 
terview the reporter does this, giving mea 
variety of angles; he may even suggest the 
subject join him in looking at something else- 
where in the room. 


When the reporter has his story, he looks at 
me. If I’m satisfied, we quit. If not, he pro- 
ceeds to provoke the subject, trying to get 
him angry—not at us, but at some concept 
or some other person. Once an interviewer 
told a small-town bariker, at such a time, 
“Last week a New York banker issued a state- 
ment that the only answer ‘to the farmer's 
economic problems is for the big banks, with 
their superior know-how, to move into the 
situation.” The banker slammed his fist on 
the table. “These blankety-blank big-city 
bankers,” he shouted . . . and in the picture 
the magazine used you can not only see his 
fist, you can just about make out his words! 











Do YOU Qualify 
Money-Earning 


[_] Do you like the idea of informing, influenc- 
ing, and entertaining a large reading au- 
dience for pay? 

(_] Do you read extensively? 

[-] Do you enjoy research, interviewing people 
and have an active curiosity about the 
world around you? 

[-] Do you presently write in your spare time 
(for fun or profit) or in your occupation? 
(circle the one which applies). 

[-] In the course of your daily activities, do 


Check those questions to which you can answer YE., clip and send this questionnaire to WRITER'S DIGEST for 
our prompt report on if and how WRITER'S DIGEST can help you become a selling free lance article writer. 
You may apply by letter if you prefer not to cut your magazine. 


Name 
Address 


City State 


Age 


WRITER’S DIGEST ° 





as a Potential 
Article Writer? 


ideas flash through your mind—are you an 
“idea” man? : 

[] Are you willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices of party-going, movies, TV, etc. 
to muster the time for your writing? 


Are you willing to learn and practice 
writing techniques throught a tough ap- 
prenticeship? 4 


C] 


[-] Can you set a goal and work towards it 
despite heart-breaking frustrations, lack of 
confidence, and ridicule of your friends? 


Education Completed 


Areas of Interest or Specialization 





Presently employed as a 
MAIL TO 
22 East {2th Street ° 


W-120 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Posing 


A few suggestions on posing. Avoid having 
the subject squarely face the camera. A per- 
son looking to the left or right seems more 
alert. If you want him facing the camera, 
either turn his chair away from you or step 
to his side and have him turn without moving 
his chair. 

Leaning back in a chair emphasizes or in- 
troduces a double chin; leaning forward 
tends to hide it. Avoid working too close; this 
not only introduces possible distortion, but 
may effect the photographer-subject relation- 
ship you want. 

Never tell your subject to smile. If you want 
a smile, tell him something funny. Never tell 
him to look serious; instead, ask him a ques- 
tion that will puzzle him. If you want him to 
look as if he’s pondering a deep problem, 
ask him to wrinkle his forehead. A photog- 
rapher has to be a theatrical director; he has 
to know what physical arrangement will por- 
tray an emotion; he has to be able to get 
people to assume that physical arrangement. 


Now About Technical Matters 


Many magazine photographers like the 
35mm camera for informal portraits. For one 
thing, they can shoot 36 exposures quickly 
and easily. They may use a 50mm lens or 
either an 85 or 90mm—or both. This gives 
them a choice of medium-shots and close- 
ups. The 85 or 90, from the same shooting 
distance gives a larger head than the 50mm, 
on the same size negative; the 50mm lens is 
used where more of the surroundings are to 
be included. 

I often work this way, but have come to pre- 
fer a combination of two twin-lens reflexes, 
one with an 80mm f2.8 lens and a new one 
with a 135mm f4. This gives me the same 
variety as the two lenses on the 35mm but 
with larger negatives. It means less darkroom 
problems, and better final print quality. On 
the other hand, each camera must be re- 
loaded after only 12 exposures. 

Really fast lenses are seldom necessary. 
Most interiors where a man is likely to be 
working have enough light to shoot at f4 or 
smaller, at 1/25 or faster. Shoot plenty of 
(Continued on page 72) 











FOR LESS THAN A PENNY A PAGE, 
YOU CAN EARN MANY MORE DOLLARS 





WRITER’S MARKET 
gives you exact market 
information. Find out 
what an editor needs 
before you submit your 
MS to him. Your 
chances of selling are 
greatly increased if 
your manuscript goes 
to the most interested 
’ buyer the first time you 
mail it. 


WRITER'S 
MARKET 


ie 






Hit or miss mailing is a risky way to find 
the best market for your work. Mis- 
guided manuscripts are cast aside even 
though they are top flight creative 
efforts. 


Tc learn exactly what each editor wants, 
what he pays, and where he is located, 
successful free-lancers consult the Writ- 
ER’s MaRKET. In this big, 456 page book 
you have at your fingertips a wealth of 
marketing information telling who wants 
to buy articles, fiction, books, plays, 
poetry, fillers, gags, calendar art, pic- 
ture stories or cartoons. The 17th 
Revised 1959-60 Edition of WriteEr’s 
MarKET is the current edition. Order 
your copy now. 





( ) Send me, postpaid, the new 17th Revised Edition of 
Warrer’s Marker. I enclose $4.00 . 

( ) Send me, postpaid, the new 17th Revised Edition of 
Writer’s Market and enter my one year subscrip- 
tion to Wrirer’s Dicest for the combined money- 
saving price of $6.50. (a savings of $1.00). 
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Address__ —_ 





City. Zone___. State. 





Name 





WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 




















Shop & Swap 
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Through the Classified Department, readers 
can swap, buy or sell nominally priced items or 
services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
graphology, numerology, astrology, advertising of 
national matrimonial or friendship services, or ads 
requesting pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject 
ads that do not meet with our approval. All com- 
mercial services such as critics, typists, courses, 
agents, publishing, may use display advertising 
only. 
The Classified rate is twenty cents a word, in- 
cluding name and address. Count address number 
as one word and city and zone as one word. 
To use a WriteEr’s Dicest Box Number, the fee 
is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for March 
issue must reach us by January 1. 
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Sale Digests: Last 4 years. Box 180, Murray 
Hill Station, New York City. 





Locate Any Book. No obligation. Aardvarks 
Booksearch, La Mesa, Calif. 


Children’s Books offer excellent market for 
new writers. First-rate examples to study at 
greatly reduced prices for WD readers only. 
Send $2.00 to Book, Box L-50. 


Books Found Thru World-Wide Contacts 
Book Land, Box 74561 J, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


Paperbacks Offer Big Market. Learn what 
selis first hand with six-book assortment for 
only $1.00. Books, Box L-60. 


There Are No Angels by Richard L. Sargent, 
“Best Pocketbook of 1960,” is at newsstands 
now. Authors’ Promotional Services, Post 
Office Box 2671, Hollywood, Calif. 


Writers’ Books — scores of them — many at 
more than 50% discount. Catalogs are free. 
Martin Gross, P.O. Box 3021, Grand Central 
Station, New York 17, N. Y. 








Write or Type ABC Shorthand! Dictography, 
6196 Walnut, Omaha, Neb. 


Experiment with “Sleep-Learning.” Fascinat- 
ing, educational. Use your phonograph, re- 
corder or amazing new “Electronic Educator” 
endless tape recorder. Self-Hypnosis, self-im- 
provement, Vocabulary, language courses now 
available on tape and record. Astonishing 
details, sensational 200-items catalog avail- 
able free. Write: Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-WD, Olympia, Wash. 
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Photographers—Writers—See your pictures 
published. Quickest place to sell is the news- 
paper. You don’t have to be an expert. Any 
camera will do, Let a veteran news photog- 
rapher show you the ropes. Complete folio $3. 
(Money-back guarantee.) Lloyd B. Walton, 
— = Ave.; Dept. WD-3, Indianapolis 
, and. 


What Would You Like to Know? Information? 
Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Spe- 
cialist, 28 Wm. Penn Dr., Camp Hill, Pa. 


How to Write Copy for Radio and Television. 
$1.00. Box I.-30. 


Writer’s ABC Shorthand. Textbook $2. Re- 








_ turnable. Repid Writing, 3915 Elysian Fields, 


New Orleans, La. 


$10.00 a Week Writing Poems. Information 
and markets sent for 25c. George Olive, 1016 
West Third St., Willmar, Minn. 








Learn How to Make Big Money in spare time 
writing simple trade journal articles. 5,000 
word folio $2.60 postpaid. Free list of markets. 
Satsfaction or money refunded. The Spauld- 
ing Co. P.O. Box 122, Fond du Lac, Wis. 





For Many Ways to cash in on art ability, write 
Straley, 410-D, So. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 


How To Make Your Characters Real People. 
How To Write Detective Stories. 36 Surprise 
Endings. 75c each; two, $1.40; all, $2.15. De- 
lano Publishers, 232 Delano, Yonkers, N. Y. 





“How to Self-syndicate Your Own Material” 
—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, stor- 
ies, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, 
Sample Order and Agreement Form, etc. 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). 
While they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources 
For Newspaper Features” included with 
Folio, American Features Syndicate, Dept. 
266, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 





How To Build A Plot From A Single Word, 
Any Word. How To Put Emotion In Your 
Siories. How To Begin Stories. 75c each; two, 
$1.40; all, $2.15. Delano Publishers, 232 De- 
lano, Yonkers, N. Y. 





Learn Gag Writing. Particulars, dime. Fran- 
kel, 5304-W Adams, Chicago 44. 


Free Writers Photo Booklet. Contains stock 
photo catalog. Tells you how to increase your 
sales by submitting photographs with your 
articles. Gray Photos, Savannah, Tenn. 
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Writers! Increase Your Creative Ability! Find 
complete happiness! Develop the Supracon- 
scious powers within you! Write for free cata- 
log of helpful books, tapes, recordings. Philan- 
thropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, N. M. 


Confidential Worldwide Remail-forwarding 
service. $4.00 month. Smith’s, 1306 South 
Darlington, Tulsa 12, Okla. 


Help Wanted San Francisco Classifieds 50c. 
Remails 10c. Crawford, 3534 Morcom Avenue, 
Oakland 19, Calif. 


Letters Remailed, Chicken, Alaska, 25c. R. S. 
McCombe. 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida (Venice of Amer- 
ica). Ten different beautiful picture cards one 
dollar; letter or cards remailed 25 cents. Joe 
Russotto, 5365 N. E. 4th Ave., Fort Lauder- 
dale. 


Letters Remailed 30c each. Kernezy, 5171 
Hillcrest St., Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 


Letters Remailed 15c, Receiving/forwarding 
$2 month. Capital views mailed. Rublee, 1536 
17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Letters Remailed 20c. Harvey Meyers, 511 
N.W. 14th St., Delray Beach, Fla. 


Blessed be the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Hubert Madere, Hahnville, La. 

















Photographs for Writers. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





Press Card—Impressive, distinctive, $1.00. A 
must for every free-lance writer, photog- 
rapher. Obtain official courtesies. Auto stick- 
ers and money-making information included 
free. Commercial Masters, Gardiner 1, N.Y. 





Used Courses and Instruction Books bought, 
sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 124 
Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


25,000 Professional Comedy Lines! Classified 
humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publi- 
cation, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N.Y. 





Creative Ideas, © Avon Lane, Berkeley 7, 


California. 

Manuscript Envelopes: 50 each 9x12; 94x 
12%, $4.00 postpaid. Carbon, ribbons, erasable 
bond. Lowest prices all printing and office 
suppies. Remailing, 25c. Logan Enterprises, 
6801-D Onyx Drive, N., St. Petersburg, 3, Fla. 





Convert Cloth Flowers into hard-surface, dur- 
able jewelry. Salable. Full instructions. 25c. 
Scientific Research for Modern Living, Box 
4562 MPO, Chicago 80, IIl. 


Eisenhower’s Authentic Seven-day Diet which 
helps to guard Ike against heart attack. Your 
life’s best investment. $2. Decker’s, 1875 East 
Main, Rochester, N. Y. 





You Can Make Out Your Own Will. Two legal 
will forms and booklet of valuable tips and 
helpful information. $1.00. Empire, Box 9247, 
Akron 5, Ohio. 


Original Humor Written to Order. Any sub- 
ject. Also ghosting, cartoon ideas. Don Fran- 
kel, 5304-W Adams, Chicago 44, Ill. 


Recorder (blockflute) outfit—includes Dol- 
metsch plastic soprano, alto, tutor with 71 
duets—all for $14.95 postpaid. Send check or 
money order to: Recorder Outfit, Dept. 2-J, 
raat 545 W. 111th St., New York City 


A Lifetime of Pleasure! “GO” — Ancient 
Japanese Strategic Board Game. Set, Instruc- 
tions, $5.50. Classic Games (WD), 2481 David- 
son, New York City 68. 


PERSONALS 


Oregon Seacoast Towns. Full of happy people 
who have found security. Read all about it. 
We buy poems, fillers, short articles. North- 
west Challenge, $1 a year, 227A So. 2nd St., 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Advertising Placed in Southwest newspapers. 
= R. Pennebaker, Advertising, Kerrville, 

‘exas. 





Cartoonist Wanted to collaborate with pro- 
fessional gagwriter. Send sample Box No. 





Writers—“Home Away From Home.” Beauti- 
ful forest surroundings, creative atmosphere. 
Ten minutes welk to post office. References. 
Sierra Nevada Retreat, Box 542, Nevada City. 
Calif. 





Position Wanted by ex-political speech writer. 
Former employer wasn’t elected. 


PLOTS FOR SALE 


Have Some Scripts Left. All scripts now $5 
each. Agnes Richards, Box 191, Montrose, 
Mich. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 


For Sale: 40 acre hilltop. New house, concrete 
shelter cave, good share-crop income. Scenic, 
historical. C. Young, Canton, S. D. 


SPARE-TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


$79 Weekly, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Audi- 
tax, 34741W, Los Angeles 34. 





Make Money Clipping Newspapers. Some 
clippings worth $25.00 each. Write Newscraft, 
WD-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 





I Receive Several Checks every week for fea- 
tures and news. For particulars, write: Ralph 
Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 
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Shop & Swap 








400-Year Calendar— Al] dates including 
Easter, 1753-2152, Chart 21x28”, $1. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, La. 


Manuscript Envelopes: 25 each 9x12; 94x 

12%, $1.50, Include 75c postage. Excess re- 

— Other supplies, Lee Gooch, Hernando, 
iss. 


Typewriter Ribbons—new, two for $1.50 post- 
paid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


Carbon Paper, 85c per 100 sheets postpaid. 

Specify copies desired. Guaranteed, B. Alex- 

=" Supply Division, 540 20th St., Oakland, 
alif. 


Typewriter Ribbons, Guaranteed; All Models, 
Colors. Postpaid 50c each; $5.25 dozen. B. 
Alexander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., 
Oakland, Calif. 


Typewriter Ribbons—Factory fresh $4.20 
dozen, 40c each. Postpaid. Prompt delivery. 
Specify make and color. Koppel, 1205 N.W. 
127th Street, Miami 68, Fla. 


Helpful New “Gimmick” increases your manu- 
scripts’ chances of acceptance. Actual useable 
sample sent absolutely free. Tasker Supplies, 
Box 131, Shamokin, Pa. 


WRITERS WANTED 


Poems Needed for forthcoming anthology. 
New writers welcome. No payment. Much 
prestige, publicity. Send poems. Young Publi- 
cations, Dryden, Va. 





The “Ghost Composer” will accept a few more 
lyricists. Ed Martin, Box 2121, Hartford 1, 
Conn. 





Need Some One (Miami, Florida) with writ- 
ing gift: alive English, good imagination, work 
for reasonable compensation, with my stuff. 
Box No. L-40. 





Correspondents Wanted: Publisher of weekly 
trade newspapers seeks correspondents in At- 
lanta, Chicago, Los Angeles, Louisville, Mil- 
_—. Seattle, St. Paul-Minneapolis. Box 
No. L-20. 





Is There a Courageous Novelist who would 
winter in the Big Badlands? If so, write Cliff 
V. Abrams, Box 1, Interior, S. D. 





Photojournalism (Cont'd from page 69) 


People in Articles (Cont'd from page 38) 





exposures, but make sure they are not just 
duplications. Get a variety of angles, change 
of mood, different situations. Most editors 
are more impressed by a few pages of proof 
sheets than two or three finished prints— 
though it never hurts to send along a few 
good socko blowups, too. 


Photo Markets 


Hardware Trade, 2642 University Ave., St. Paul 
14, Minn., Harold A. Ronnenberg, associate edi- 
tor, writes: “We use photos on interesting exteriors 
or interiors, showing improvements, new ideas in 
hardware display or merchandising.” B&w brings 
$3 to $5 each. 


Modern Photography, 32 W. 60th St., New York 
23, N. Y., Jacquelyn Balish, editor, is looking for 
anything which can be considered fine photog- 
raphy, b&w or color are used as illustrations, with 
captions alone or in picture series. Sizes—8x10 
for b&w, 2%4x2% is preferred. Query first. B&w 
brings a minimum or $25 each; cclor, $50 mini- 
mum and cover $400. Pays upon acceptance. 


The Nation’s Schools, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. Arthur H. Rice, editor. An F. W. 
Dodge publication. Monthly for public school ad- 
ministrators. Uses photographs (b&w and color) 
only to illustrate articles on architectural and edu- 
cational subjects dealing with public schools. 
Query first. Pay varies. 
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nest, and Mr. Crandell, less concerned with 
detail, interested in results rather than meth- 
ods, humorous. 


Researching Helps Portray the Whole Man 


Before a writer can reveal character he must, 
of course, understand it. In his research, he 
first obtains data—biographical facts, his 
subject’s appearance, incidents to show his 
subject in action, quotations to reveal think- 
ing processes and attitudes. From these the 
writer aitempts to pick out those traits that 
best portray the whole man. He does not rely 
on his own interpretation alone, however. He 
goes to other people for their interpretations 
—relatives, friends, enemies. For example, 
André Fontaine in an article about John 
Kennedy written for Repsoox (November, 
1957) sought to explain Kennedy’s conspic- 
uous ambition: 

What is the source of the drive that propels 
a multimillionaire’s son out of luxurious 
surroundings into the rough-and-tumble of 
politics? What kind of man stands behind 
the tousle-haired sincerity that John Ken- 
nedy presents to the public? 

The answers are hard to find because no 
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one, with the possible exception of his 
mother and his wife, really know him. Even 
men who went to school with him and visited 
frequently in one of the big, boisterous Ken- 
nedy homes say they have never been able to 
penetrate John Kennedy’s armor of casual 
good nature. But there are clear indications 
that, behind the easy-going exterior, there 
is a basic conflict between idealism and 
ambition. 

Throughout his perceptive article, Fontaine 
reinforced his own interpretations with fre- 
quent references to the opinions of other 
people. 

Harold C. Schonberg, writing in Harper’s 
MacazinE (May, 1959) on Leonard Bern- 
stein, musical director of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, went to members of the orchestra 
for material to reveal Bernstein’s character: 

As a maestro Bernstein is demanding but 
unfailingly polite. He never loses his temper 
at rehearsals. He also is willing—and this is 
a revelation to some members of the orches- 
tra—to take advice. “Last year, in the David 
Diamond Symphony, I think it was,” one 
player reports, “Lenny walked over to the 
trombone players at the end of rehearsal. 
‘Did I give you a wrong cue?” he asked, kind 
of worried. The idea is, Lenny was not afraid 
to admit that he might have goofed. Brother, 
that ain’t insecurity. That’s security!” 

The players are grateful that he does not 
rant and rave. Earlier this season, one of the 
musicians who had a solo passage in a Ravel 
work let his mind drift and completely 
missed his cue. Bernstein said nothing, and 
the player spent the night wondering _ if 
Bernstein simply had not realized the omis- 
sion. The next day the player was specially 
careful to come in on the beat. “Bernstein 
cocked an eyebrow at me,” he says, “as 
though to ask, “Where the hell were you last 
night?’ That was all.” 


In presenting a character it is well for the 
writer to put him in a setting or milieu suit- 
able for the purposes of the article. If he is 
portraying a scientist and wants to reveal 
him primarily as a scientist, he will naturally 
show him at work in his laboratory or at his 
computations. On the other hand, if the 
writer wishes to reveal the scientist’s essential 
humannesss, he may choose to show him re- 
laxing at home with his family. 





YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE-- 


$25,500 Race Horse 

$25,000 Tri-Level Home 

2 $20,000 Medallion Homes 

$20,000 from Kleenex 

$20,000 from Acrilan 

$20,000 Ranch Style Home 

$10,000 from Heinz 

$10,000 from Snow Crop 

90 Cars in 9 months 

111 Travel Trips in 9 months 
You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 


LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











PERSONAL TRAINING— 


not merely text books & promises— 
can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


@ Practical Magazine Writing gives 

you personal help by experienced in- 
structors. In a short time, under their 
friendly guidance, you experience a new 
confidence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 


Name ; 5 nls ea posta a shea Meee el 


Address ; eS ee ky a ae 


City ahi abe id len se erect a nee a ava aati a bones ake 


























In an article, “The Changing Midwest,” 
published in THz Saturpay EvEeniNnG Post 
(January 11, 1958), John Bartlow Martin 
obtained much of his material from a county 
agricultural agent. Martin introduced his 
source of information : 

The county agricultural agent is Clarence 
L. Spuller, a big six-footer. He has been 
called “the most respected and best-loved 


man in the county.” Sitting at a roll-top 


desk in the courthouse at eight a.m. one day 
last summer, he said that farms were getting 
larger and more mechanized. 


After getting some information from Spuller 


in his office, Martin accompanied him on his 
calls to various farmers in the county. The 
mixture of narration and conversation that 
followed made for a much more effective 
article than would have resulted if Martin 
had not described Spuller in his customary 
day-to-day background. 

An article about a person must contain a 
certain amount of straight biographical ma- 
terial—date and place of birth, education, 
jobs held, and so forth. Much of this is not 
revelatory of character. Who, for instance, 
can get much of an idea of personality or 
character from the data listed in Who’s 
Who? Magazine writers, therefore, work 
such information into their articles incon- 
spicuously, interspersing it here and there 





LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 


Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips to aid 

your future work, same as for my adult university stu- 

dents, $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. Query on 
ks. Enclose return postage and fee. 


IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Dept. C Akron 13, Ohio 








SONGWRITERS 


Are you trying to get vour songs published? 
Our members achieving success. Send for free 
brochure. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITERS’ GUILD 
15A Raymonde Circle * Ormond Beach, Florida 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helpi it i blicati 
screen and TV felds. Free DETAILS. idniaie 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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between anecdotes and other information 
where it seems to fit. Occasionally such bare 
data can be enlivened by giving it partly in 
the words of the subject of the biography, as 
in the following New YorKER piece about 





Commodore Sir Ivan Thompson, captain of 
the Queen Elizabeth: 

Sir Ivan, who was born in Lancashire, 
signed up at fifteen as a cadet on a tramp 
steamer. “Why? God knows,” he said. “In 
those days the sea was romantic. Travel was 
a rare and inviting thing to a youag fellow. 
Today, there’s nothing to it. Everyone’s been 
everywhere, and it’s all so easy.” After a brief 
stay ashore, at Toms River, New Jersey, to 
which his parents had emigrated, he re- 
turned to the sea. He joined the Cunard 
Line in 1916 and was given his first ship in 
1939. After serving as captain of the Britan- 
nic and relieving captain of both the Queens, 
he was made captain of the Mary in 1952. 
In 1954, he became captain of the Elizabeth, 
at the same time assuming the title of com- 
modore. He received his knighthood in 1955. 
“Forty-seven years at sea!” he said pen- 
sively. “A wasted life, I suppose . . .” 

In the present-day narrative article, the 
writer preferably describes and reports the 
actions of real people. On occasion, however, 
he may wish to create a character through 
whom to tell his story or parts of it—the 
hypothetical average man, a representative 
type, or a composite of several persons. In an 
article, “The Town That Battled Over Sex 
Education” for REpBooK (November, 1957), 
Selwyn James used the composite quotation 
method: 

Most mothers and fathers agreed readily 
to his plan (one proposed by the superinten- 
dent of schools). “Most of us can’t even an- 
swer our children’s sex questions factually,” 
they admitted, “let alone approach them 
without anxiety and emotion. The schools 
should at least try to give our kids the phys- 
iological facts.” But a small minority dis- 
sented. “Sex education isn’t the school’s 
business,” they contended. “It’s the respon- 
sibility of parents alone.” 

Jerome Ellison, in an article, “The Church 
That Wouldn’t Leave Town,” published in 
Tue Saturpay Eveninc Post (November 
23, 1957) made up some of the names used 
to give verisimilitude to his account of how 
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a church in Fort Wayne, Ind., adopted a 
revolutionary program: 

This version of the second freedom—to 
worship—was brought into being when the 
folks at First Presbyterian decided several 
years ago to fit out their church to serve a 
city instead of a neighborhood. Here “ser- 
vice” may mean one thing to young Johns 
and Marys, new and alone in town and hop- 
ing to meet someone nice of the opposite sex, 
and something quite different to a young 
couple like the “Sam Smiths,” who'd come 
to Fort Wayne with their two children on 
the lure of a sales job. 


How much of an article should be devoted 
to the several methods of character portrayal 
described depends upon the nature of the 
material and the purpose of the author. A 
full-length profile might employ most or all 
of the methods. One that merely mentioned 
people as authorities or sources of infor- 
mation, only one or two. But any magazine 
writer who wants to get his articles published 
and read today must understand them and 
use them. 


DEPT. W.D. 








AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book nublishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work: punctual 
printers; copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing; distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 

YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 

If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your manuscript will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers Since 1920) 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


Credo (Continued from page 57) 





in the third person: the reader saw what 
Johnny saw, and nothing more. In Doorway 
To Death I adhered to this treatment so 
rigidly that I couldn’t even tell the reader 
what Johnny looked like until I had Johnny 
stare into a mirror. In the next book, Killer 
With a Key, I didn’t persist quite to this ex- 
tent, but the basic technique was the same. 

This is of course a self-limiting device which 
has definite liabilities. Nothing can take 
place at which Johnny is not present. I’ve 
had professionals tell me fervently that they 
would never condemn themselves to so rigid 
a formula. It does have compensations, 
though. Johnny’s being present in every scene 
perforce casts his image powerfully before 
the reader, over and above whatever traits 
I’ve endowed him with. And by seeing the 
story myself through the eyes of the ever- 
present Johnny, I was able to carry it for- 
ward with a continuity which I might not 
otherwise have been able to manage. 

When I write full-time, my work quota is 
five pages a day. To get five pages I write 
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DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 
HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Twenty years of success in shaping qual- 
ity fiction, novels, confessions and paper- 
backs for market. Let me explain and 
demonstrate what PROFESSIONAL 
ghosting can do for you. Also ask about 
my special Editing Service. 

2120 Parsons Road, Costa Mesa, Calif. 
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* Wanted To Be Set To Music 

2 by America’s Largest Song Studio. 

* Send Poems. Immediate consideration. 
* Phonograph Records Made 

FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLOG., BOSTON, MASS. 





VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts. 


INCLUDE SELF-ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE 
Box 28 PEARBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 
VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 





WANTED: 25 NEW WRITERS 
WHO WANT TO WRITE TO SELL 


Writers’ Round Table now forming. Monthly text dis- 
cussions. definite assignments, and personal critique. 
Practical, economy course to help you write what 
editors buy. Send dime for details. 


W. E. BUNTON ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
Timberlake Barrington, Illinois 





WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Samnle 25e—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 











Enter my subscription to WRITER'S DIGEST 
C) for the next six issues for the 


enclosed $2.00. 


C) for the next 12 issues for the 
enclosed $3.50. 
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CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH PAYMENT TO: 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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eighteen. I write seven pages of first draft, 
I revise it, cutting it to six, and I revise that, 
cutting it to five. Seven plus six plus five 
equals eighteen. Or equals five. I don’t al- 
ways get the five, but I give it a hell of a 
battle. 

I use a further refinement in the process. 
First draft with me is blood, sweat, and tears. 
Rewriting I enjoy. The first time through 
(the seven pages) I concentrate on the story 
line, on being sure to make the points I need 
to make. The second time through (the six 
pages) I flesh out the characters and touch 
up the dialogue. The third time through 
(the five pages) I insert what I call the 
“furniture” of the story, the physical de- 
scriptions of the hotel rooms, apartments, 
police stations, night clubs, and all the other 
places where the action of the story occurs. 

I realize fully that all of the foregoing might 
properly be labeled an oversimplification of a 
problem which is not really simple at all. All 
of it certainly cannot benefit anyone but me, 
but you’ll have to forgive me for believing . 
that conceivably some of it might benefit 
almost anyone. 

I’ve had many and varied jobs in my life, 
and never one I didn’t enjoy, but I think | 
that now perhaps for the first time in my 
life I’m a round peg in a round hole. Writ- 
ing is a difficult and lonely life, but when I 
have a book going well I wouldn’t trade 
places with anyone on this earth. 

It’s my nature to bring enthusiasm and en- 
ergy to anything I do. I say unequivocally 
that the man with a little enthusiasm and 
energy who wants to write is never going to 
be completely satisfied doing anything else. 

I wrote stories in my mind for twenty-five 
years before I ever got a word down on 
paper. I don’t,regret the twenty-five years; 
for one thing they’ve furnished me with a 
background the average writer never gets. 
And coming to writing this late, I appreciate 
the opportunity more now than I might have | 





earlier. 

I don’t believe that everyone can write. 

I don’t believe even that everyone who 
wants to can write—not, at least, on a com- 
mercial basis. 

1 do believe that the man with enough de- 
sire to write who will apply himself consist- 
ently to a well-conceived program has got ; 
one hell of a chance. 
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The Day I Stopped (Cont'd from page 17) 





writing for community clubs, and submitting 
them was something else. But I wouldn’t 
tell them that and puncture their dreams. 

After lunch, from habit, I went to the bed- 
room and flopped on the bed. I’d snatch 
ten minutes, then go downtown. It was too 
late to answer the ads, but I’d buy the clothes 
I needed and tackle jobs tomorrow. 

As I lay there, the voice said, On a job, 
you can’t nap after lunch every day. 

I said, “Shut up,” and fell asleep. 

An hour later I woke up, had another cup 
of coffee and was about to go outside and 
turn on the sprinkler, when I felt a familiar 
sensation spread through me. My eyes 
widened. It’s hard to describe that sensa- 
tion. It starts somewhere in your middle 
and it’s warm and it flows out to your finger- 
tips and down to your toes and you feel alive 
and good all over. 

Next thing I knew, I was in the den, slip- 
ping a piece of paper into my typewriter. . . 

When my husband came home he asked, 
“Well, did you find a job?” 

“T didn’t look,” I admitted sheepishly. 

“How come?” 

“I... well, there are so many nice things 
about writing. It isn’t just sales. Itsa... 
a way of life and I guess I’m spoiled for any 
other kind. Hey, do you know what I wrote 
today?” 

“No.” 

“An article. It’s called “The Day I Stopped 
Writing’.” 

He looked puzzled. “What day was that?” 

“You've got me,” I said. “All I know is, 
it wasn’t today.” 





Once Over Lightly (Cont'd from pg. 26) 





Your message must be clear to the casual 
glancer. You’re not writing for the Pulitzer 
Prize—you’re writing to communicate with 
tired, hasty readers. The quality light verse 
has a different aim than serious poetry. They 
are entirely different fields and the same 
rules don’t obtain. 
What is a sense of humor? 

It’s the ability, as a normally decent person, 
to see how ridiculous you often are. Don’t 
pick on people maliciously. I’m particularly 








LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short stories under 2,000 words $ 3.00 


Short stories over 2,000 words 5.00 
TV scripts—One act 3.00 
Two acts 5.00 
Three acts 7.50 
Stage Plays 10.00 
Books 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 


literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue’ Flushing 55, N. Y. 








Make Extra Money 
Writing! 

You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Learn how to “write to 
sell.” Send today for free illustrated folio and Mr. 
Cooke’s Bookkeeping System for Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 29 


Western Office, Rox 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
Glendale, Calif. Irwin, Penna. 











Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, light 
verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales ten 
percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell that 
rejected script! Criticism and revision if desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
2562 Portage Rd. S. Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 








SONGWRITERS ! ! ! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 

Correspondence Course 

For information write to: 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSSSIA TION 
1075 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 











IS YOUR ANSWER HERE? 


Ten reasons for failure to sell came into sharp 
focus from experiment of professionals living 
and working with beginners. For leaflet analyz- 
ing reasons send dime to cover mail costs. 


BLUE RIDGE WRITER'S COLONY 
P.O. Box 427 Saluda, North Carolina 
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NEW MAGAZINE STARTING 


It will be a club type magazine for writers, artists, and 
photographers. A magazine for people that haven’t been 
able to sell. Two thirds of the magazine will be devoted 
to writers. The artists will do the illustrations for the 
stories, and one third devoted to photography. 


DON C. PRICE 
6192 Iroquois Rd. Westminster, California 








NOVELS Ghosted 


Rejected? Criticism won't help unless you know how to revise. 
your novel to me for that finer touch of an expe 
before you send it to the publisher. He demands a skillfully 
written and nicely edited manuscript. $3.00 per four com- 
pleted pages ty Oo! ° rms, as convenient 
Also ghosting from outlines or ideas. Write for price. 
Nearly seventeen years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. 
Let me do it for you-——to be sure it's right 


MARIE ADAMS 
1694 Biair Avenue St. Paul 4, Minnesota 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


SONGS WANTED! 


Mail to 


TIN PAN ALLEY, INC. 
Box 405, Radio City Station, New York 19, N. Y. 








NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 


Ghosting, rewriting from analysis, outline, etc. 
All or any part of script. Rates arranged. 


ELNORA BOLL 


2521 W. Carson St., Torrance, Calif. 
FAirfax 8-3276 


proud of one sentence in a review of my 

second book: “Unlike some verse writers 

. she never hurts and she’s never mean.” 
How many verses have you published that 
have been paid for? 

Over 2500. 

Do you keep notes? 

Yes, most of which I lose. 

What if your family isn’t interested in your 
writing? 

This is tough, for you need a sounding 
board. My husband is an excellent critic, but 
sometimes he isn’t interested in my prob- 
lems. Find an Fonest, non-writing friend to 
check for meaning and a knowledgeable writ- 
ing friend to consult on difficult choices in 
technique. My material is always checked 
through two critics before it’s sent to the 
editors. 

Would you do it all over again, knowing 
what you now know? 

I can’t truly say. Perhaps I’d have picked 
a less demanding medium, but I think I 
would be writing. When a phrase turns just 
right, roses bloom, bells ring, the cat purrs, 
and I love everybody. 





Writer’s Market (Continued from page +7 








BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your book pave the way to 
success for you. My clients are selling. I edit, revise, take 
care of all corrections, and present your writing at its very 
best. Your book will be returned to you properly typewrit- 
ten, ready for publication. $2.00 per thousand words. Free 
carbon copy. Payment down, balance after I have completed 
the work. Or. convenient payments may be arranged on 
balance if desired 


EDITH NEILL 3832 East 93rd St., Kansas City 32, Mo. 








DO YOU NEED HELP? 


with your novel, your short story or article? 
Book appraisal $5. 

Criticism of short story or article $5. 
Editing, revision, ghostwriting 

Minimum fee $5. Free information 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
225 Fairview Ave. Sy. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 














ably upon racial or religious groups. Anecdotes 
centering around children are less likely to be 
accepted, as the department is intended to be 
revelatory of adult human nature, its virtues, 
humor, and oddities. Current issues carry nota- 
tions about requirements in departments which 
are buying. ‘““Toward a More Picturesque Speech” 
has replaced “In Search of a Quip” and is wider 
in scope. Consideration is given to bits of extra- 
ordinary good description, quips, clever defini- 
tions, etc. Pays $100 for “Life in These United 
States” material. 

REDBOOK MAGAZINE, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.90 
a year. 

Non-fiction: Barbara Lawrence, Editor. Expese 
type articles are always wanted; conditions which 
affect the magazine’s readers, who are in the |8 
to 35-year group, and about which they can do 
something. Inspirational pieces are welcome if they 
tell how some individual overcame trouble. Also in- 
terested in short one-page features in lighter vein 
which carry identification for these readers. The 
average lead article is between 4000 to 5000 words, 
with shorts down to 2000 words. 





THE NEW WRITER'S MARKET _ 


Send two stories with three dollars, analysis charge. | will act as agent, critic or teacher according to story need. 
(Fee includes both stories) 


124 MAYFLOWER ROAD, ADELE BAILEY SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


Scott Meredith 


WRITING 
TO SELL 


WRITING IN 
GENERAL 


1960 Revised 
enlarged edi- 
tion. If you 
write for a liv- 
ing, here's the 
book that will 
answer all your 
questions. 


Meredith $3.95 


Adventures of a Biographer $4.00 
Bowen 
The Art of Dramatic Writing 3.95 


Egri 


Characters Make Your Story.... 4.50 
Elwoo 
How to Speak and Write 
with Humor 4.95 
Whiting 
Free Lance ‘enna s 
Handbook .......... 4.00 
Deckoff 
Successful Technical Writing 5.50 
ticks 
Successful Writers and How 
They Work 4.95 
Farrar 
Techniques of Fiction Writing 4.00 
McGraw 
Ww pers K and Selling Fillers 
hort Humor 2.95 
Burack 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 
Osteyee 


ARTICLE WRITING 


The Feature Writer’s Handbook | 5.00 
arral 
How to Write and Sell 
on-Fiction 
Hal Borland 
How to Write and Sell 


Magazine Articles 


Gehman 
WRITING for 
JUVENILE 
WRITING bdelii ici 


For writers and 
would-be writ- 
ers in the chil- 
dren’s book 
field that want 
a more sensitive 


CHILDREN 





understanding 
of their subject. 
ewis $3.00 





DETECTIVE WRITING 
Crime in Good Company 
Gilbert 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook 
rean 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
iction 
Burack 
MARKETS 


Where and How to Sell Your 
Pictures 
Writer's Market .¢. 7th revised 
edition) 1959-4360. 
Clothbound 
Paperback 
Mathieu and Coffman 


NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing 
urac 
Technique of the Novel 


ize 
The Living Novel 
Hicks 
Narrative 
zzell 


Technique 


PLAY- 
WRITING 
Playwriting cov- 
ered in a way 
that is well rea- 
soned, closely 
knit, and ex- 
tremely stimu- 
lating. This 
book is a stand- 


ard 
$1.95 


Lawson 


3.95 
3.95 


3.50 


3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
4.75 





PLOTTING AND REVISION 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 


amilton 
Plots that Sell to 
Top Pay Magazines 
Simmons 
The Basic Formulas of Fiction 
Foster-Harris 
36 Dramatic Situations 
Polti 


POETRY AND VERSE 
An roe erd Looks at Poetry 


oblentz 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary 
ood 

Improved Rhyming Dictionary 


How to Revise Your Own Poems 


amilton 
New Rhyming Dictionary & 
Poet’s Handbook 
Johnson 
First Principles of Verse 
illyer 
Poems in Process 
Bartlett 
The Powers of Poetry 
Highet 


2.50 


2.95 
3.95 
3.00 


2.00 
2.95 
3.95 
2.00 
5.00 
3.00 
4.50 
6.00 


TV AND 
RADIO 


A successful TV 
script editor out- 
lines the entire 
process of writ- 
ing from idea 


through actual 

production. 

Roberts $6.50 
REFERENCE 


The Book of Unusual Quotations 


Flesch 
A Conipe Guide 
Pilpel @ Goldberg 
The Elements of Style... .. 
Strunk and E. B. White 
Encyclopedia of English. . 


The Wane” of Literary Property. . 
Wittenberg 

Paperbound Books in Print 

Phrase Finder .... 

Playwrights on Playwriting 
edited by Cole 

Practical Handbook of Better 


Preparing the Manuscript 


Rapid ‘Venchey Builder. . 
Roget’s Thesaurus 


Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 


Watch Your Language...... 
Bernstein 
Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, thumb indexed. . 
CARTOONING 
Basic Drawing 
Priscilla 


Drawing and Selling Cartoons. . 


How to Write Jokes 
Reznick 

Introduction to Cartooning 
aylor 


SHORT STORY WRITING 





3.95 
2.00 


. 2.50 
- 1.9 


Professional Short Story Writing. 4.50 


Mow jery 
A pe ae 1 Storywriter’s 
Handbook 
Peeples 
Short Story Writing for a Profit 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short 
Elwood 


WRITING 
THE 
CONFESSION 
STORY 


Wiiting 


Condession 
St ny 


Ten elements of 
the typical con- 
fession. Here's 
the ticket to 
one of the most 
receptive mar- 
kets for new 


writers. 
Collett $3.50 





4.50 
3.00 
4.50 





WRITER’S DIGEST 22 East 12th St., 


Payment of $ 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Send me, postpaid, the books I have circled. 


Also, 


gift to: 


enclosed 


Name Name 
Address Address 
City State City 


send, 


postpaid, 
with a Christmas Card signed in pen and ink announcing my 


Card signed 


TEN DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE ON ALL BOOKS 


the books I have CHECKED along 


State 

















Statement required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, 
July 2, 1946 and June 11, 1960 showing the 
ownership, management, and circulation of Writ- 
er’s Digest, published Monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio 
for October, 1960. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: Publisher, James A. Rosenthal, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Editor, R. K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Managing Editor, Richard H. Rosenthal, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Business Manager, Hal B. Goldberg, 
Glendale, Ohio 

2. The owner is: F. & W. Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohica. 
James A. Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio. Wilbert 
Rosenthal, Cincinanti, Ohio. 

There are no bondholders. mortgages, or other 
security holders. 

The average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
12 months preceding the date shown above was: 
$5,290. 

(signed) Hal B. Goldberg. 
Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 

day of September, 1960. 


(signed) Clifford Laemmle 
Notary Public 
Commission expires October 5, 1960 


2 SS ee 
GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write fo: 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue 








Flushing 55, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth St. New York 19, N. Y. 














EXPE"T PROFESSIONAL 
HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure ‘‘Open Your Door to Literary Suc- 
cess'’ APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words; 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words; $10.00 per play, any 
number of acts; $15.00 per book ms. of any length. 
CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
If you submit a book ms. or play. 
EDITING. ..COACHING.. .REVISION... 
and MARKETING 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


3265 Connecticut St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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Fiction: Lilian Kastendike, Editor. Uses a great 
variety of types of fiction, with stories appealing 
to both men and women always in demand. Short 
stories of 3500 to 5000 words are always in de- 
mand; also short-shorts of 1200 to 1400 words. 
The editors want more and better complete novels 
of 40,000 words. Reports in a week. Pays top 
rates, on acceptance. 

Photographs: Occasionally buys photographs. 
Cartoons: Arnold Grossman, Editor. Buys about 
35 cartoons a year. ““We are especially interested 
in young family situation cartoons, although we 
are open to general humor. We avoid the stereo- 
typed and watch for fresh, modern cartoons 
Roughs may be in pencil and finals must be ink 
drawings. Both ben day and blue wash are accept- 
able. There are no rigid size requirements, but 
approximately 8 by 11 paper is most convenient. 
We often need vertical drawings that can be repro- 
duced in a single column. We pay $100 for car- 
toons on acceptance including North American 
rights. Report is made within two weeks.” 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Issued weekly; 15c a 
copy; $6.00 a year. 

Non-fiction: Ben Hibbs, Editor. Seven or eight 
articles are used in each issue, and three-fourths 
of them come from free-lancers. It is wise to query 
the editors on an article idea before investing the 
time and labor required to turn out a finished 
manuscript. 

Fiction: Post fiction falls into three categoric 
serials, novelettes, and short stories. Serials run 
from 25,000 to 60,000 words, and the Post uses 
about 15 a year. Novelettes range from 10,000 to 
12,000 words, and 8 to 10 are bought annually 
The Post publishes 208 short stories each year. 
varying in length from 2500 to 6000 words. Espe- 
cially welcome are stories with a business back- 
ground, love stories, adventure stories and humor- 
ous stories. 

Fillers: The Post is always interested in sccing 
good epigrams, short humorous material for its 
Postscripts page, and Perfect Squelches. Pays top 
rates, on acceptance. 


TODAY’S HEALTH, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 10, Ill. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. Published for laymen by the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

Non-fiction: Kenneth N. Anderson, Editor. Uses 
sound articles on any subject related to health, 
including World of Medicine, child development. 
nutrition, travel: and recreation, public health and 
safety, and research. Prefers a positive approach, 
telling readers what they can do to preserve their 
health. Likes clear, thorough, concise writing 
Most articles should run 1000 to 2500 words, but 
no rigid limits. Pays 3 to 10 cents a word on all 
written material, additional payment for photos 
used. Prefers query. Reports in two weeks. Buys 
all rights. 

Photographs: Buys photo stories of 6 or more pix 
with enough facts for staff to write text and cap- 
tions. $90 and up for photo stories. 
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What Palmer's accreditation means to you as a 


Palmer Is Accredited by the National Home Study Council 


Am Accrediting Commission of the National 
Home-Study Council, composed of nationally 
known educators (not just those in the home-study 
field), visits and inspects applicant schools to con- 
firm evidence that they are up to the right stand- 
irds required for accreditation. Instructional ma- 
terials are reviewed by unbiased. experienced writ- 


writer seeking to learn the professional techniques 
that editors look for, can readily be seen by the 
following review of the Council’s standards: 

To be accredited, a school must offer education- 
ally sound and up-to-date courses, have a compe- 
tent faculty, admit only qualified students, adver- 
tise truthfully, keep its tuition charges reasonable 
show a good record of ethical relationships wit 
students. and be financially sound 


HOW TO ATTAIN 
MAXIMUM SUCCESS 


As a Writer of Stories, Articles, TV Scripts 


Read What Paimer Students 
and Palmer Graduates say: 


Latest Sale 
Nets $1,800 


**My instructor has 
given me more en- 
couragement than 
I ever thought was 
possible. His assist- 
ance has enabled 
me to keep up a steady flow of 
stories and features appearing in 
Texas newspapers and in maga- 
ines all over the nation. My most 
recent sale was a series amounting 
to over $1,800 00—Lucille Ander 
on, Trinity, Texas 


Editors Checks 
Pay for Course 


“The Palmer Insti 
tute course has al- 
ready more than 
paid for itself in 
editor’s checks. So 
far I have not re- 
ceived a single rejection slip as a 
Palmer student, and have more as- 
signments than time to cover.” 

Re» D. H. James, Titonka, Iowa 








Thanks Palmer 
for Help 


“The wealth of in- 
formation in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
nstructors, leaves no question about 
writing techniques. I haven’t com- 
»leted the course yet, but I wouldn't 
1ave my check for an article if it 
veren’t for Palmer’s guidance.” 

Billie Cook, Vallejo, California 





Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing manuscripts 
more carefully than ever before: (2) some writers are 
earning good money—selling more material at higher 
rates than ever before 

If you’re not getting your share of editors’ checks, it 
may not be because you lack talent, but that you need to 
know more about the professional techniques that editors 
look for. That is the kind of home-study training Palmer 
has rendered for over 40 years to help writers find the 
most direct road to success and recognition 


SELLS TO TOP-PAY MAGAZINES 
“What I learned about magazine writing from Palmer 
has been invaluable to me ever since. I consider the Palmer 
Course the finest of its kind in existence.” writes Keith 
Monroe, widely-known writer whose work appears in 
Life, Reader's Digest, Argosy, Good Housekeeping, and 
other top magazines 


FREE OFFER SHOWS HOW 


lo learn more about youl opportunities as a Writer 
send for free typical lesson package and +0-page book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories.” which explains 
Palmer’s unique method of training for highest pay in all 
helds: short stories, novels, mysteries, radio-TV scripts 


feature articles. Send now before you forget! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


oe eet Accredited: National Home Study Council 
F.3 Ihe én 
4 Wri ir 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-120 
b-Gof Hollywood 28, California 
MAIL COUPON OR POSTCARD 
SOCOOOHHSOHOHHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOEELE 


& a4 & = Palmer Institute of Authorshi 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-12 
Hollywood 28, California 
Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40)-page book, explaining 
writers get started and experienced writers increase 


te Selew 
Y Storie, 
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Veterans: check here 


Please print clearly 
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‘ You May Now Have 


- BOOK WRITING HELP 


From a Published Author 


HEN YOU WRITE your first book you 


are going to need some professional 


NiveNlye 


AN EONAR 
OLY WO IY 


counsel. The most authoritative book 
writing help comes from an author who has 
written books of his OwWil. 


TANKA 


Not only have I authored books that are now circulating on thre 


continents and in many languages, but I have coached new writers int 


ISI \iya\livax 


print every. year for over two decades. I am doing it now. 


Five of my clients recently have placed their books with royalt 
publishers. One 1s a prize winning novel, another has been on best selle 
lists in various areas, a third is scheduled for reissuance in eight foreig: 


countries. Add to this the picture of more than 200 other clients who hav: 


ane 





| 

¢ | 
° 
A 


received publication as the direct result of my help, then ask: 
IS THERE ANYTHING TO SUGGEST THAT 
I CANNOT DO AS MUCH FOR YOU? 


ae 
pare 


WAN 


Wher axle) 


It isn’t going to cost you anything to investigate, and you needn't fear 


ano 


a barrage of sales literature or a salesman knocking on your door. Just 
send a request for my free informative pamphlet, BOOK WRITING 
HELP. It will be sent promptly. The procedure is that simple. 








—PAPOIN I GS 


Books of all categories considered. Beginners 
and advanced writers invited. Appraisal fee 
$5.00. Royalty publication recommended. 
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